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THE BIGOTED ECCLESIAST. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





CHAPTER I. : 


“* Hear the mellow marriage-bells, 
Golden bells!’ 


WO horse-chestnut trees in full 
blossom stood, one on either 
side of the stately entrance to 
the Episcopal church of St. 
John the Evangelist. The May- 
morning skies bent warm and 
blue over them, robins flitted in 
and twittered among their 
flowery recesses, unafraid of the 
thronged city street. A rush 
of bright sunshine swept be- 
tween the trees, up the steps, 
through the wide doors as the 
sexton opened them, up the 
broad aisle where they wakened 
the roses on the velvet carpet, 
and reached even to the half- 
open door of the vestry where the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
was trying on a new gown and practising attitudes. 
For the Rev. Doctor was a man of taste, and thought 
that whatever was worth doing at all was worth 
doing well. 

Over this golden carpet of sunshine came presently 
aconstantly increasing company of gentlemen and 
ladies, moving up the aisles with soft silken rustlings, 
low whispering, and laughter, and mingled odors, 
faint and rich. 

There was special cause for the Rev. Dr. Phillips’s 
solicitude regarding his toilet on this occasion, for 
it was one of unusual interest, nothing less than the 
principal marriage of the season. Dr. Phillips’s cu- 
rate, the Rev. Arthur Winchester, to-day led to the 
altar (Ah, altar is the word!) the fairest lady in the 
city—Miss Violet Gardiner. Not only was she fair, 
but she was an heiress, which is gilding gold; and, 
better than both, she was good. 

Nor was the bridegroom esteemed unworthy this 
prize. He was from one of the best families of the 
city, young, handsome, highly educated, and so elo- 
quent that it was already prophesied of him that he 
would render the pulpit more fascinating than con- 
cert or theatre, and draw into the bosum of the 
church the haughtiest sinner that ever detied her. 

As carriage atter carriage deposited its load at the 
door, the pews began to look like flower-beds with 
their varied coloring, and every flower-face was 
turned toward the door. While they watched, agen- 
tleman walked quietly up the side-aisle and stood at 
the altar-railing looking also toward the door, and 
presently attracting regard toward himself. 

He was of medium height and slender, with a pe- 
culiarly graceful carriage. At first glance the clear, 
blue-gray eyes and almost flaxen hair seemed to in- 
dicate a mild temperament; but a second and more 
critical look showed that the face was full of a pallid, 
silent flame. The hair, which was very fine and soft, 
the transparent skin, the slight color that wavered in 
the cheek like a pale-rose flame in the breeze, all 
showed an exquisite sensitiveness. The quick eyes 
showed aspirit as quick, and the large veins that 
swelled full and blue in the temples and in the deli- 
cate hands and wrists showed how strong and large 
his pulse was, and indicated strong passions and 
ardent impulses. Add to these that the head rose 
highly in the religious and artistic organs, and you 
have a man capable of appreciating all that is sub- 
lime and beautiful, and of performing deeds of splen- 
did heroism, but scarcely titted for quiet patience or 
lengthened sacrifice. He could die for a cause, but 








could not endure a long secret martyrdom for it, and 
had more enthusiasm than principle. 

Will the reader bear in mind this character of the 
man? It will all show itself in the future, and is not 
an idle analysis. 

Suddenly his eyes brightened, and the faint color 
in his cheeks deepened and swept in a faint blush all 
over his face. The bridal party were entering the 
church; first a little group of friends, then the white- 
veiled bride leaning on her father’s arm, and support- 
ed on the other side by her mother, a troop of beauti- 
ful girls following in fleecy robes of rose, white and 
blue. 

The bride wasa brunette, with dark braids showing 
through her transparent veil and throwing the orange 
buds into strong relief, and with dark, drooping lashes 
promising eyes as dark. She had looked slightly pale 
on entering the church, but as the gentleman at the 
altar-railing stepped forward and took her from her 
father’s arm, a deep crimson rose to her cheeks, and 
a smile parted her full, tender mouth. 

The Rev. Mr. Winchester’s voice trembled slightly 
as he repeated the solemn service after the officiating 
clergyman, but ‘Violet Gardiner’s fluttering pulse 
grew quiet, and raising her fervent eyes heavenward, 
she spoke steadily the words that bound her to the 
man by her side. 

Then they turned from the altar, the bride leaning 
on her husband’s arm, and went back to their car- 
riages, hearing various complimentary whispers on 
the way: 

“The ceremony went off perfectly.” 

“ Charming bride!” 

“Perfectly matched!” ete. 

When the young bride had stepped from her car- 
riage at the door of the church, her father had whis- 
pered smilingly in her ear, ‘‘ Blessed is the bride that 
the sun shines on.” But when the bridal party went 
out again, the sunshine was shrouded in sudden 
clouds, and a chill east wind blew over them. 

“ Clouds so quickly?” said Mr. Winchester. “I’m 
sorry the sun cannot shine on you through your wed- 
ding-day, dear.” 

“O, the sun shines! It shines,” she murmured, 
smilingly, as they drove away. 

“True, Violet, it shines whether we see it or not,” 
he answered, holding her hand closely in his. ‘God 
bless you for your happy faith, my wife!” 

There was a splendid reception after the wedding 
at Mr. Gardiner’s, and the tables, piano, and even 
chairs, were piled with beautiful and costly presents 
for the bride, verify the Scripture—“ Unto him 
that hath shall be given.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A CLOUD NO BIGGER THAN A MAN’S HAND. 


FivE years have passed since Violet Gardiner’s 
marriage, and the Rev. Arthur Winchester at two- 
and thirty is rector of St John’s, and a D. D., Dr. 
Phillips being dead. Moreover he is the star preacher 
not only of the city, but of that section of the country, 
and his name is beginning to be spoken across the 
sea. His church is crowded, his opinions quoted and 
adopted. Young ladies were smitten with religious 
fervor on hearing the handsome and eloquent young 
divine, whose tongue seemed pointed with fire from 
anew Pentecost. Not only young ladies—old ladies 
hung enchanted on his accents, childhood felt some 
vague fascination of manner though they caught not 
the sense, and men of the strongest minds and most 
cultivated intellects, came day after day and listened 
delighted. 

Apparently there was nothing which the Rev. Dr. 
Winchester could not do, and no step he could take, 
which would not be hailed with admiring approval 
and followed by eager crowds. 

It is true there was a faint little mutter from some 
lower stratum of the people that pictures and statu- 
ary were not proper in church; but the rector had 
explained, and dazzled, and of course convinced his 
audience, and the pictures and busts of saints re- 
mained in their places in the church, and increased 


in number. Then some strange changes crept into 
the ritual and service; the Te Deum was chanted in 
Latin, and there were deep genuflexions at the name 
of Jesus, and at certain other places. The grumblers 
looked frightened, and began to sit still in their seats 
and look on, rather than take part in the service. 
But the cream of the congregation followed, though 
now there were outside comments too, and it was 
rumored that the bishop of the diocese had interfered 
and forbidden such things. The rector and his friends 
had scripture, and quoted triumphantly—“At the 
name of Christ every knee shall bend and every head 
shall bow.” 

Mr. Gardiner grew uneasy and spoke to his daugh- 
ter, and Violet ventured to intimate what she heard 
to her husband. He heard with lofty calmness, but 
with an evident deep excitement underneath. Of 
course it was not hard to convince the loving wife 
that he was right. She adored her husband next to 
God, perhaps before him, and was only too willing to 
believe him right. 

Presently a whisper crept out more startling than 
anything before. It was said by persons who pre- 
tended to know, that confession had been introduced 
into St. John’s church, not as a necessary thing, but 
as a permitted devotion, and that various ultra mem- 
bers submitted their faults and temptations to their 
pastor for his private correction and advice, kneeling 
before him while they recounted their sins. Some 
denied, and some affirmed, and with the controversy 
a deep excitement was slowly growing up. 

Dr. Winchester resented haughtily any interference 
or criticism of his service. He was their teacher, and 
they were presumptuous to attempt to teach him in 
his own province, he said. Itis very probable that he 
enjoyed theexcitement. The eager crowds that came 
from curiosity where they did not approve, the sense 
of power, all fostered in him that sin from which the 
angels first fell. 

But let us turn from these things a moment to a 
pleasanter picture. 

On her marriage Violet Gardiner had received from 
her father a very handsome stone-front house, richly 
furnished from attic to basement. We go through 
the stately door into a vestibule paved with lozenges 
of black and red marbles, and lighted with colored 
glass windows. Thena large hall and wide staircase, 
the walls adorned with pictures and a full-length 
mirror, and the floor covered with velvet tapestry of 
red and black. We pass reception-room, dining- 
room and saloon, all elegant of their kind, and enter 
a large chamber in the rear of the second floor. This 
room which looks through vine-trellises into the back 
garden, is the children’s room, for Violet has three 
children. 

The furniture is light, cheerful, and elegant, and 
all sorts of toys and books are scattered about. 

Little Miss Violet, four years old, sits upon the 
carpet in a state of ecstatic bliss over a new picture- 
book, which the two years old Arthur makes snatches 
at with his chubby hands, varying occasionally by 
pulling his sister’s long curls. Looking at them with 
a broad grin on her good-natured face, sits a colored 
nurse with a young infant upon her knees. 

The children are all lovely, and one does not won- 
der at the proud eyes with which their mother 
watches them. Nor is Mrs. Winchester a less lovely 
study as she sits there. The matron of twenty-five 
is far more beautiful than was the bride of twenty. 
There is more of thought and dignity, and no less 
sweetness in her expression. Her damask cheek is 
not quite as round, but is more delicate, and her eyes 
have a deep glow instead of the girlish sparkle. She 
wears a white wrapper, which brings out all her color, 
and the pretty fuot, put up on the stool before her, is 
cased in a crimson silk sandal, trimmed with swan’s 
down. 

“OQ mama, mama!” sighed little Violet, in ecstasy, 
pointing a tiny white finger at a highly colored pic- 
ture of a rose with a little fairy no larger than a but- 
terfly creeping out of it. 

Little Arthur gave a grasp at the prize, his round, 





sober face full of placid determination, 


“No, Arty, you mustn’t. 
little as that was I a fairy?” 

* You are a fairy now, sweet,” said mama, in a rich 
voice. 

“Am 1?” asked the child, dropping the book in 
delighted wonder. Then glancing back over her 
shoulder, “Take my wings out of my dress, mama.” 

“*T mean, little one, that you are as good as a fairy,” 
said the mother, as the child came to her knee. 

* Violet,” said a voice at the door. 

There was a little chorus of ‘Papa! papa!” from 
both children. 

** How do you do, little ones?” he said, smilingly. 
Run back now to your play. I want mama.” 

Mrs. Winchester kissed the children, said a word 
of consolation and a word of promise, and followed 
her husband. 


Mama, when I was as 


door after them, then turned toher. She stood smil- 
ing and expectant, but as he looked at her, her color 
faded slightly. His own face wore a look of paleness 
and determination, but there was also an expression 
of anxiety and embarrassment in it. 

* Dear Arthur, what is the matter?” she said in 
surprise, going to him. 

He took both her hands and looked steadily into 
her face. 

“Violet, do you love me entirely—above all other 
earthly friends?” he asked, earnestly. 

She grew pale. “Ihave proved it, I think,” she 
said; ‘‘ but if another assurance is necessary, I will 
give it. You are dearer than all the earth to me.” 

He bent and kissed her forehead with a word of 
tenderness, then resumed his steady gaze. ‘ You be- 
lieve that in all ecclesiastical matters 1 am capable of 
judging?” he pursued. 

“IT never have, nor ever shall criticise or try to lead 
you,” she answered, firmly. 

“Come and sit by me, he said; ‘I have something 
to tell you?” 

Half an hour afterwards Dr. aud Mrs. Winchester 
came out of the library, both very pale, and she with 
traces of tears on her face. ‘‘I must go out to see 
about those books I want,” he said. ‘I will be in to 
dinner,” and was turning away. 

She looked after him a moment with quivering lips, 
then with a step forward threw her arms around his 
neck, and clung close to him. 

*O Arthur! Arthur!” 

He put his arm around her gently. “You will nat 
try to unman me, Violet?” he said softly. ‘‘Re- 
member what is before me.” 

She put both her hands upon his head with a ges- 
ture of tender benediction, then withdrew from him 
and went away with downcast eyes. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CRASH. 


Ir was understood that something particular was 
to transpire in St. John’s church on Christmas day. 
No one knew quite what to expect, but it was some- 
thing surely; for, for the iirst time the rector had 
particularly requested his people’s presence. As 
though there was any need of that, when every seat 
was taken, and chairs were set in the aisles every 
Sunday. Christmas came, and the church was crowd- 
ed to excess. The services proceeded to the sermon. 

When the Rev. Dr. Winchester appeared in his pul- 
pit, it was evident immediateiy that some unusual 
emotion stirred him. His manner was as dignitied 
as usual, perhaps more solemn, but there was ashin- 
ing pallor in his face as beavtiful as it was strange. 
His eyes opened full and clear, and with a radiant 
glow in them that was almost unbearable, his ciear- 
cut nostrils quivered, and his perfectly curved lips 
were set close. 

People glanced from him to his wife who sat in 
sight of all, She had come to church oddly enough, 
| clad entirely in black. Not crape, of course, but the 
| dress and mantle were of dim black silk, the bonnet 
| was black, and if there was any color about the face- 
| trimmings, it was hidden by the lace veil whose 





He led her to the library, of which he closed the . 
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heavily embroidered edge drooped over her hair. 
Her face also was perfectly colorless, her hands were 
clasped tightly on her lap, and her large, dark eyes 
were fixed on her husband with a look of agonized 
suspense. 

The congregation looked wonderingly from one to 
the other. Presently the minister commenced his 
sermon in a voice of such thrilling distinctness that 
you forgot to note how low it was, how suppressed. 
It was an odd text for Christmas day, and was taken 
from the Song of Solomon—* The Canticle of Canti- 
cles,” the speaker called it. 

‘* How beautiful are thy steps, O prince's daughter.” 

Never had the orator so fascinated and enraptured 
his audience. They hung with unconscious smiles on 
his sweet and solemn accents. The glance of his eyes 
pierced them; his passion fired them, his solemnity 
struck them with awe. He seemed more than hu- 
man. He described the Church of Christ in language 
that glowed like flame, that intoxicated like tropical 
odors. If he claimed for her powers which his hearers 
would not have allowed, they scarcely knew, hurried 
along on the tide of his eloquence. He quoted the 
promises to her, the praises of her, and dwelt on her 
dignities. He hailed her as ‘beautiful upon the 
mountains,” he lauded her as founded upon a rock 
against which hell should beat in vain, he bowed to 
her as the dispenser of Divine Grace. 

At the climax of his laudations, he suddenly paused, 
the people holding their breath suspended for his next 
word. In the moment of utter stillness that followed 
no one noticed that Mrs. Winchester suddenly knelt 
forward on her hassock, and bowed her face into her 
hands. Every eye was fixed on that face of white 
flame before them, as the rector slowly lifted his eyes 
upward, and held up both hands toward heaven in 
the attitude of calling God to witness a vow, and 
every heart thrilled to the voice that pronounced 
aloud that vow. 

“This true Catholic Church out of which none can 
be saved, I now truly profess, and truly hold. AndI 
promise to hold the same whole and entire to the end 
of my life, and to teach it to all under my care. So 
help me God and his holy evangels!” 

A dead silence! A seraph smile dawned on the 
rector’s face, his hands and eyes dropped, and he de- 
scended slowly from the pulpit. 

The spell was broken. A murmur ran through the 
crowd; one and another and a score hastily rose and 
leftthe church. Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner left their pew 
and went across to their daughter Violet, who had 
fallen insensible in her seat at the first break of dis- 
pleasure, and Dr. Winchester passed with stately 
steps up the chancel, and fell on his knees before a 
picture of the Christ beside the reading-desk. 

While they had sat in speechless and fascinated as- 
tonishment, he had made in their faces his renuncia- 
tion of Protestantism, and his profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith! 

The rest of the service was omitted. Women wept 
and went to the altar-railings, begging their pastor 
not to desert them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner, after vainly trying to per- 
suade their daughter to go with them, turned away 
and left the church, with pale cheeks and flashing 
eyes. 

A voice cried out of the excited crowd, “ Lucifer, 
star of the morning, how art thou fallen!” 





CHAPTER IV. 
“TILL DEATH DO US PART.” 


Ir Dr. Winchester expected his congregation to fol- 
low him to the feet of the pope, he was disappointed. 
It is highly probable that he did expect the majority 
of them todo so. They had bowed down to him, had 
followed him step by step on a path which could only 
lead where he now stood, and had adored their pastor 
as no man should be adured. But they were not pre- 
pared for this. A few women followed him because 
they could not do without him, but the majority of 
his congregation stood still, rubbed their eyes, and 
awoke, wondering at the fascination that had led 
them so far. 

Of course no one attempted to deny that Dr. Win- 
chester was a remarkable man, and that his defection 
was a great loss to the church; but the rector soon 
saw that the people can break their idols, and that 
popularity can be strained too far. The clamor that 
arose was one of denunciation. Of course all the elite 
of the Catholic world rallied round him, and made 
him their hero; but his former people cried out that 
he had deceived them, and that his conduct was un- 
worthy of a Christian. They could have pardoned 
his change if he had not blinded and led them to the 
very verge, and made their very pulpit a platform to 
proclaim the sepremacy of Rome. 

Perhaps this torrent of denunciation pleased the 
doctor on the whole, better than praise would have 
done. It made him a martyr, and kept up that ex- 
citement without which he could not live. The man 
doubtless thought that he was sincere, when in reality 
he was but seeking a notoriety which he mistook for 
fame. 

The next month, after the scene in the church of 
St. John, there was another as dramatic in the Catho- 
lic church of St. Mary, anda still greater crowd at- 
tended. Dr. Winchester made there his public pro- 
fession, the ceremony adorned by all the pomp of the 
Roman service. 

The choir, assisted by star singers and an orchestra, 
sung one of Mozart’s masses, the bishop was sur- 
rounded by a troop of priests, the altars were adorned 
with flowers, there was the glitter of cloth of gold, 


der of the organ, or grew silver-threaded with clear, 
soft voices, and all seemed to reel to and fro in the 
blue, fragrant mist of the incense, as though the vast 
church were suspended in air, and swung to some 
breeze from the land of souls. 

And amid all this, the centre, toward which all 
eyes were turned, was that pale, beautiful face, with 
burning eyes, and the rapt look that seemed to shut 
out all but some heavenly vision unseen by others. 
We pass over the ceremony. It was as effective as 
every artful appeal to the senses, or as the prestige 
of the principal actor, could make it. 

It soon became known that Mrs. Winchester had 
been admitted privately to the church on the same 
day. Nobody wondered. Of course nobody blamed 
her. She was not a heroic woman, but simply a lov- 
ing and yielding one, who adored her husband; and 
those who had found their own minds for a time over- 
come by Dr. Winchester’s eloquence, were not sur- 
prised that his wife should be led by him, the more so 
as otherwise they must in the end have separated. 


Besides this, new circumstances softened still nore 
their lenient judgment of the lady. A dangerous 
epidemic among children seized on her eldest Violet, 
and carried the child off before the agonized mother 
realized scarcely that she was ill. Dr. Winchester 
was absent at the time, making a retreat ina Catholic 
college in an adjoining town. The despatch contain- 
ing the news of his child’s illness was not given him 
for several days. He was not holding any communi- 
cation with the world, and until his devotion was 
finished no conversation could be held with him, and 
no worldly interest, however dear, presented to his 
mind. 

Meantime the same disease attacked little Arthur 
first, then the infant; and when at length the rever- 
end gentleman had finished his retreat, and went 
home, he found a wild mother screaming over two 
dead children, while the third was struggling in the 
last agonies. 

Dr. Winchester reproached himself that he should 
feel such a pang of bitterness. Had he not been per- 
forming an act of devotion? Should not God come 
before man? 

We do not wish to represent Dr. Winchester as a 
monster. He was not. He hada tender heart and 
strong affections, and that heart bled when he looked 
at the little marble forms that would never again lisp 
his name nor brighten his home with their childish 
voices and laughter, nor climb his knee to caress him 
with sweet lips and soft arms; and he suftered acute- 
ly at the sight of the pale mother who wept over her 
darlings, and who had stayed alone through these 
dreadful scenes, unsupported by the arm and heart 
that should have helped and consoled her. 3 

But the man was possessed of a demon that tram- 
pled upon all these gentler feelings—the demon of ec- 
clesiastical ambition, and a wild thirst for fame. And 
worse, he was self-deceived. He fancied that he was 
devoting himself to God, and sacrificing high pros- 
pects, when in truth he was striving to climb heights 
of earthly power, which his former associations could 
not bestow. It was not enough that he should have 
a sectional reputation; he would influence the world. 
Had he been born a Catholic, and had there been no 
such thing as Protestantism, doubtless he would have 
proclaimed himself a reformer. 

After the death of his children he remained quietly 
with his wife for three months, treating her with a 
kindness which went far toward soothing her grief, 
yet always referring her to the church for consola- 
tion, when she would have sought it from him. With 
the first symptoms of resignation on her part, he 
gradually withdrew himself. He had lectures here 
and there, and besides, was writing an account of his 
conversion, and could scarcely give much of his soci- 
ety to her. 

One evening after tea, when he was about to retire 
as usual to his study, she entreated him to remain a 
little while with her. 

He hesitated, then gravely resumed his seat on the 





back, and that whatever further sacrifices the cause 
of Christ may demand of you, will be cheerfully and 
gladly made.” 

He paused, but she did rot answer. “Am I not 
right?” he askeu. 

“T hope that Iam ready to do my duty,” she an- 
swered, faintly. ‘ {do not care for any loss of posi- 
tion or wealth, as long as you are by my side. I can 
be happy if you can bear such a change.” 

He colored deeply, hesitated a moment, then fixed 
his eyes keenly upon hers. “ Violet, do you think 
that I am a man to live in obscurity? Do you think 
that God gave me talents only that L might wrap 
them in a napkin and bury them? Do you think 
that the voice that can persuade sinners to repent- 
ance, should be silent, now that the Holy Ghost has 
descended to wing every word with fire?” 

* Surely not!” she broke in. ‘ I grieved chiefly at 
this change because it seemed that thus the world lost 
you. If you can take your place asa teacher, I shall 
rejoice. But I do not understand how it is to be.” 

He came and grasped her bands, 

“Violet, will you give me to God?” he asked in a 
whisper that seemed to her like thunder. 

She looked at him, growing whiter than marble. 
“T have,” she said. 

“Can you not see that I must become a priest?” 
he asked in the same whisper. 

The blood rushed hotly in a sudden torrent all over 
her face and neck. “ But you have a wife!” she 
cried, with a wild sharpness in her voice. 

“There is one way,” he said. ‘I can become a 
priest if you will consent to enter a convent.” 

She sat staring at him as though turned to stone, 
then put her hand up and slowly passed it over her 
forehead and eyes, as though to recall herself from 
some dreadful dream. 

“Itseems strange at first,” he went on gently, 
“but you will soon see how beautiful it is. The sis- 
ters will gladly receive you, and in their pious com- 
pany you will experience a happiness which you have 
never dreamed of before. Sister Josepha is quite 
eager for you to go. Father Lance will undertake 
your direction, and the bishop will assist you in every 
way.” 

It had been all settled, then. Slowly, while he 
spoke, some force had been gathering in her wronged 
and bleeding heart. He stopped for a resp , and 
it came in a voice so firm and distinct that he started. 

“«*Till death do us part,’ ”’ she repeated from the 
marriage service. : 

He colored suddenly, but answered, ‘‘ We are al- 
ready dead to the world, and alive only in grace.” 

“ The grace of my lite is your love!” she cried, pas- 
sionately trembling all over. 

“Do not trifle with holy words,” he replied aus- 
terely. “I have done with earthly love, Violet; done 
with it whether you consent to this or not. God has 
called usin an especial manner. He has crowned us 
with peculiar honor. The removal of our children 
pointed to this end in an unmistakable manner. I 
repeat it, your consent is necessary. But I renounce 
all earthly love.” 

“O Arthur, my husband! my beloved!’’ she cried, 
flinging herself on her knees before him, “‘ remember 
our youthful love! Remember how happy we have 
been! Do not leave me desolate. Have you no love 
left for me? I have followed you step by step with- 
out questioning, but now my feet refuse to stand on 
this suicidal ground. I dare not! I cannot! Be 
merciful!’” 

“TI do not force you,” he said, coldly, averting his 
face, and barely suffering her to retain the hands 
which she covered with her tears and kisses. “1 
must submit. But it is you who thwart God’s 
will.” 

“God’s will!” she cried, starting up in sudden 
anger. ‘Arthur Winchester, you bitterly, fatally de- 
ceived yourself. It is ambition that prompts you. 
What you propose is a crime. I dare not consent, for 
my soul and yours, Will the time not come, when, 








sofa. She took courage and went near him. He 
looked at her with surprise and with a slight repel- 
ling gesture; but she threw herself on the sofa by his 


around his neck. 

*O, my husband,” she said, in her pleading, pa- 
thetic voice, ‘‘ while you love God supremely, do not 
forget your poor wite. I have nothing now on earth 
but you.” 

The tears burst forth and checked her utterance, 
and she lay sobbing in his arms; but no clasp drew 
the loving and bereaved one closer to his protecting 
breast, no word of fondness or soothing passed the 
husband’s lips. There was even a slight frown on his 
smooth, white brow, and his handsome mouth was 
pressed closer. 

“ Violet, calm yourself,” he said presently. “It is 
wrong to give way to such violent feelings. I do not 
forget you. I have your welfare at heart, and hope 
to lead you yet deeper into the sacred recesses of the 
church which can console all your afflictions. Will 
you listen to me now?” 

He put her gently from him and took another seat. 
She wiped the tears from her face and sat waiting 
what he should say. 

The gentleman seemed to find her fixed gaze a lit- 
tle embarrassing. A faint color warmed the trans- 
parent whiteness of his face, and his voice was not 
quite assured when he spoke next. 

‘* You have done a good work, and shown a noble 
faith, Violet,” he began. ‘“‘ You have proved that 


you have a clearer view of eternal things. You have 
taken the first step in the path of the glorious mar- 





and silver, and brocades, the air shook with the thun- 











tyrs and saints. I know that you will not now turn 


side, and leaned forward on his breast with her arms | 








the first fervor over, you will long for me again? In 
loneliness and sickness will you bear my absence? 
When you hear of my death, will no pang pierce your 
cold heart? Answer me!” 

“Temptress!” hé said, turning away and falling on 
his knees before a crucifix. 

Temptress! The word scorched like fire. Itsilenced 
her. It withered up her passion like chaff. She 

looked at him kneeling there, and a feeling of shame 
| mingled with her agony. She turned away, and left 
the room feeling branded. 

This was not the last conflict. Argument, coldness, 
tenderness, entreaty, all were brought to bear on her. 
The end was plain. 

“T contend no more,” he said at last. ‘I shall 
never ask you after this time. I test your love now. 
l ask you for heaven. Do you bar me?” 

A cold shudder ran over her. “Do you from your 
soul desire to renounce me?” she asked, solemnly. 

“Tn the name of God, and for God’s sake, yes!’’ he 
answered, 


dained priest, and Mrs. Winchester was Sister Agnes 
of the order of St. Vincent. 





CHAPTER V. 
BIGOTRY SUCCUMBS TO LOVE. 


Or course Dr. Winchester became immediately as 
great astar in the Catholic, as he had been in the 
Episcopal church, and for a while that satisfied him. 
Then there were prospects. The bishop of the dio- 
cese was old and infirm, and when he should die, who 
so likely to succeed him as this young and brilliant 
divine, who had sacrificed so much, and who was such 
a credit to his new faith? Anda still brighter star 
beckoned the doctor ahead. Why should he not be 
an archbishop? And still further on twinkled an- 
other and yet more alluring light. Why should not 
America have a cardinal? 

So the years passed till five were gone, and Father 
Winchester had hada pretty good chance to know 
how he liked his new life. 

Meantime all that was known of Mrs. Winchester, 
or Sister Agnes, was that she wasin the same city 
with her former husband, and in the same convent 
which she had at first entered. It had been thought 
best to send her south fora year or two, but when she 
was quietly started in her new life, she was recalled. 
Some of her former female friends oceasionally visit- 
ed her, but she seemed averse to seeing anything that 
could recall the past. She had never seen her hus- 
band since the day on which she left his side, and did 
not know that he was in the city. All she knew was 
that he was alive. Even had he desired it, he would 
not have been permitted to see her; and when he 
preached the Sister Superior carefully arranged that 
Sister Agnes should hear mass in their own little 
chapel. 

There had been some changes in the diocese. The 
old bishop was dead, and another than Father Win- 
chester had been appointed to his place, and the 
priest who had officiated at St. Peter’s church had 
gone away, and a stranger was in his place, an Eng- 
lishinan named Father lvan. 

Father Ivan met with an accident one day. He 
was a large, fleshy man, and somewhat clumsy in his 
movements. Coming up his steps, he slipped and fell 
upon the icy stones. It did not seem to be much more 
than a slight bruise on the leg and a turning of the 
ankle. But after a while the father found his ankle 
painful, presently it began to swell, and in a few 
hours he could not stand upon his foot. 

What todo! He had a thousand duties to perform, 
first among them to go that very evening and hear 
confessions at the convent of the Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent. He had had charge of them all winter, and 
had sent them word only that morning to be ready 
for evening, or for four o’clock, which was almost 
evening in those short days. 

While he wondered in perplexity what he was to do, 
a brother priest happened in to see him, one whom he 
knew better than any of the others. Father Ivan 
was glad to see him, described his accident, then his 
perplexity, finally asked his friend to undertake his 
duties for him. 

“1 will do so with pleasure if you willloan me a 
stole,” said the other. ‘I have none here.” 

“Certainly. And it’s near time you were away.” 

There was a ring at the convent door, and the por- 
tress opening it with the expectation of seeing Father 
Ivan, saw a stranger. 

“Tam come to take Father Ivan’s place,” said the 
stranger. ‘He has met with a slight accident. I 
will go directly to the confessional if you please.” 

“Yes, father. We say our confessions in the 
chapel, and have no box. The Sister Superior is sick 
with a bad headache this afternoon, and sent her ex- 
cuses. She wished me to offer you dinner.” 

“‘T have dined,” the priest answered, bowing his 
head as he followed his conductress. 

The day was clouding up for snow, and already it 
was so dark that the lamp had to be lighted in the 
little chapel. The priest, who seemed strangely taci- 
turn and pale, turned the light down, reducing it to 
a soft twilight, and then turned his chair away trom 
even that before taking his seat. 

First came a class of the pupils one after another, 
entering, each telling her tale in a low whisper, then 
gliding out with a genuflexion in passing the altar, 
As each one came she felt a sharp glance from the 
bright eyes that shone out of that pale face, but after 
the first glance he did not look at them again. 

After the pupils were through, some of the sisters 
came. Each time that the white bonnet shone at the 
doorway through the faint light, and then was bowed 
at his side, the priest started and fur a moment trem- 
bled violently. 

At length all were through but one. The door 
opened and shut softly, and she glided swiftly across 
the floor and knelt beside him. Her head was bowed 
so that her face was hidden, and a pair of pale hands 
were clasped before her. 

‘* Bless me, father, for I have sinned.” 








‘* You believe you will never regret it?” she asked, 
| her eyes fixed earnestly on his. 

“J trust in God,” he answered, earnestly. 

| “* You bid me go from you forever?” 

| But fora blindness in her eyes, she would have seen 
| that the question struck him, but she only felt that 
| he gently and silently released her hand. She turned 
| blindly from him and left the room, and in half an 


| hour had left his house and hearth forever. 
! 
| 


hear it in the closing of the door. 
| Insix months the Rev. Mr. Winchester was an or- 


| peated the first part of the prayer, ‘‘I confess,” and 


At the last moment a sudden call had come as she | 
you are above the vain follies of the world, and that | was going out to her carriage, “ Violet!’"—a cry of 


some suddenly outbursting passion. She did not | 


A hastily muttered blessing which might or might 
not have been correctly worded, then the sister re- 


| told when she had confessed last. But the usual 
forms over, and her actual sin to be stated, she seemed 
to have difficulty in speaking. She hesitated so long 
! that the priest whispered a ‘Well, my child,” the 
| words in such a distinct whisper, so sharp and fine 
that the hearer started. How like to whispers that 
she had heard before! 

‘It is the same old story, father,” she broke forth 
ina tone of subdued passion. ‘I think of him con- 
| stantly! IfI pray, I pray for him. When I rise and 
| when I lie down my heart isfullofhim. When I feel 
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sad or lonely or ill, T long—O, forgive 
so long to lay my head on his breast 
pain out there, if my life were wept o: 

She was weeping now, and had to st 
recover her voice. 

“You do not forget your husband 
the priest, hoarsely,. 

“Forget him! Icannot! I have t 
deed. But my heart once given to} 
power to take it back. And father, lat 
a feeling that he does not forget me, t! 
wishes to see me. I do not wish to w 
is good and pure, and will keep the vow 
taken. But surely we might be friends 
trust us to meet once in a great while, : 
word toeach other. I would be satisfi 
Now I only know that he lives, that I» 
tried to find out more, but cannot.” 

“Tt was arash step,a rash step!” . 
priest, ina tone of bitter passion. “ '' 
consent to it, poor child? Did you not 
could never cease to love you?” 

She started and looked up for the 
pale face was bending toward her, 
beautiful! and a pair of brilliant ey: 
own. She only clasped her hands and 
He extended his arms towards her, 


(" “O, my beloved!” cried Violet Win: ' 


into her husband's arms, 

There was a silence more powerfal t' 
seemed as though death itself could n 
embrace. Then at last he spoke. “C 
me, my own dearest wife?” 

“T have nothing to forgive. I an 
sighed. 

Meantime one of the sisters havin : 
confession, and said her penance, went 
Sister Superior’s headache was, and ii 
anything for her. 

“Tam alittle better, thank you, Sist 
said the Superior. ‘ But I feel too w 
to-night. Has Father Ivan gone?” 

“Father Ivan did not come. He h 
slight accident, and sent another in ! 
the answer. 

“Whom did he send?” asked the S: 
“T donot know his name. Sister 
let him in, told me he said nothing, an: 
to the chapel. The light was so dim t! 
see his face, but lam quite sure that 
been here before. I think he speaks | 

Winchester I heard once.” 

The Sister Superior was off her couc’ 
and hurriedly arranging her dress, 
nes go toconfession?” she asked, ina 


“Yes,” said the other in surprise, 
the Superior’s haste defeated itself. 

“Was she long in?” was the next q 

“ Yes, sister; she went last, and ha:' 
when I came here. She was very lon 

The Superior murmured a prayer, : 
the room and down stairs into the sit! 

“Where is Sister Agnes?” she aske: 

“Sister Agnes is at confession,” som 

Had it been an hour or but a m« 
stood thus? They could not have tol: 
cealed love of vears was pressing for \ 
they had said so little! It was sweet, 
be so near again, all the last stran, 
away, and husband and wife met agai: 
dream surely that had separated then 
ter what it was. They were united a 
each other's faces, his arm around hy 
his shoulder, too absorbed even to hea 

“Sister Agnes!” 

They started apart, and looked like * 
wildered by a sudden shock, 

“Sister Agnes, will you go to my di 
main till I come to you?” said theSu, 
though her voice trembled with agit 

The poor Sister Agnes turned a wh 
gled doubt and entreaty toward the 
was flashing fire. But neither stirre: 
word. The Superior turned on the | 
half of anger, half of appeal. 

“Father Winchester, this is distres 
can pity you. But you must see that ! 
way. You must send Sister Agnes t 
If my authority is not enough, yours 
lect yourself.” 

He walked slowly up and down th« 
ing his hands, then turned toward ti 
who stood there seeing only him. 

“Violet, I will leave you now, but 
from me again, Sister Katherine, I 
you have been so offended. It wasn 
my part. I wanted to see Violet, an 
Ivan ignorantly proposed my coming 
resolution to refuse. I thought that 
sec her and not betray myself. You 
and pray for me. J will vot intru 
night!” 

He approached the other, but the § 
hand already on her arm, and raised 
ingly. ‘ Do not forget yourself aga: 
chester. Kemember your sacred 
Recollect that they were voluntary 
longer the right to choore. Every w 
linger here is a crime.” 

“My God! Do I not know it?” he 
sionately. “ My whole life has been 
Violet, dearest, good night. You can 
hand,” 

Mechanically she placed her hand 
his tender, despairing look. But whe 
away and was going, she sprang after ; 




















order of St. Vincent. 
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What todo! He had a thousand duties to perform, 
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ress opening it with the expectation of seeing Father 
van, saw a stranger. ; 

“Tam come to take Father Ivan’s place,” said the 
stranger. ‘He has met with a slight aaenens. I 
will go directly to the confessional if you please. 

“Yes, father. We say our confessions in the 
‘hapel, and have no box. The Sister Superior is sick 
with a bad headache this afternoon, and sent her ex- 
cuses. She wished me to offer you dinner.” 

“T have dined,” the priest answered, bowing his 
head as he followed his conductress. 

The day was clouding up for snow, and already it 
was 80 dark that the lamp had to be lighted in the 
little chapel. The priest, who seemed strangely taci- 
turn and pale, turned the light down, reducing it to 
a soft twilight, and then turned his chair away from 
even that before taking his seat. 

First came a class of the pupils one after another, 
entering, each telling her tale ina low whisper, then 
gliding out with a genuflexion in passing the altar, 
As each one came she felt a sharp glance from the 
bright eyes that shone out of that pale face, but after 
the tirst glance he did not look at them again. : 

After the pupils were through, some of the sisters 
came. Each time that the white bonnet shone at the 

| doorway through the faint light, and then was bowed 
| at his side, the priest started and for a moment trem- 
| pled violently. 

At length all were through but one. : The door 
| opened and shut softly, and she glided swiftly across 
| the floor and knelt beside him. Her head was bowed 
so that her face was hidden, and a pair of pale hands 
| were clasped before her. 
| 4 Bless me, father, for I have sinned.” 

A hastily muttered blessing which might or might 
| not have been correctly worded, then the sister re- 
| peated the first part of the prayer, ‘I confess,” and 

told when she had contessed last. But the usual 
| furms over, and her actual sin to be stated, she seemed 

to have difficulty in speaking. She hesitated so long 

that the priest whispered a ‘Well, my child,” the 

words in such a distinct whisper, so sharp and fine 

| that the hearer started. How like to whispers that 
| she had heard before! 
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‘It is the same old story, father,” she broke forth 
| ina tone of subdued passion. “I think of him con- 
stantly! Ifl pray, I pray for him. When I rise and 
. | when I lie down my heart isfullofhim, When I feel 
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sad or lonely or ill, I long—O, forgive me!—but I do 


so long to lay my head on his breast and weep my 
pain out there, if my life were wept out with it.” 

She was weeping now, and had to stop a moment to 
recover her voice. 

“You do not forget your husband, then?” asked 
the priest, hoarsely. 

“Forget him! I cannot! I have tried, I have in- 
deed. But my heart once given to him, I have no 
power to take it back. And father, lately I have had 
a feeling that he does not forget me, that perhaps he 
wishes to see me. Ido not wish to wrong him. He 
is good and pure, and will keep the vows that he has 
taken. But surely we might be friends. They might 
trust us to meet once in a great while, and just say a 
word toeach other. I would be satisfied with that. 
Now I only know that he lives, that is all. I have 
tried to find out more, but cannot.” 

“Tt was arash step, a rash step!” exclaimed the 
priest, in a tone of bitter passion. “Why did you 
consent to it, poor child? Did younot know that he 
could never cease to love you?” 

She started and looked up for the first time. A 
pale face was bending toward her, pale, but how 
beautiful! and a pair of brilliant eyes pierced her 
own. She only clasped her hands and gazed. 

He extended his arms towards her. ‘Violet!’ 

“O, my beloved!” cried Violet Winchester, falling 
into her husband’s arms, 

There was a silence more powerfal than words. It 
seemed as though death itself could not dissolve that 
embrace. Then at last he spoke. ‘‘Can you forgive 
me, my own dearest wife?” 

“T have nothing to forgive. I am happy,” she 
sighed. 

Meantime one of the sisters having finished her 
confession, and said her penance, went to see how the 
Sister Superior’s headache was, and if she could do 
anything for her. 

“Tam alittle better, thank you, Sister Petronella,” 
said the Superior. “ But I feel too weak to get up 
to-night. Has Father Ivan gone?” 

“Father Ivan did not come. He has met with a 
slight accident, and sent another in his stead,” was 
the answer. 

“Whom did he send?” asked the Superior. 

“TI donot know his name. Sister Veronica who 
let him in, told me he said nothing, and went directly 
to the chapel. The light was so dim that I could not 
see his face, but lam quite sure that he has never 
been here before. I think he speaks like the Father 
Winchester I heard once.” 

The Sister Superior was off her couch in an instant, 
and hurriedly arranging her dress, ‘ Did Sister Ag- 
nes go toconfession?” she asked, inan agitated tone. 

“Yes,” said the other in surprise, watching how 
the Superior’s haste defeated itself. 

‘Was she long in?” was the next question. 

“ Yes, sister; she went last, and had not come out 
when I came here. She was very long.” 

The Superior murmured a prayer, and ran out of 
the room and down stairs into the sitting-room. 

““Where is Sister Agnes?” she asked peremptorily. 

“Sister Agnes is at confession,” some one answered. 

Had it been an hour or but a moment they had 
stood thus? They could not have told. All thecon- 
cealed love of years was pressing for voice. And yet 
they had said so little! It was sweet, O, so sweet, to 
be so near again, all the last strange years swept 
away, and husband and wife metagain! It wassome 
dream surely that had separated them. But no mat- 
ter what it was. They were united and looking into 
each other’s faces, his arm around her, her arm on 
his shoulder, too absorbed even to hear the door open. 

“Sister Agnes!” 

They started apart, and looked like two persons be- 
wildered by a sudden shock. 

“Sister Agnes, will you go to my dormitory and re- 
main till I come to you?” said the Superior, severely, 
though her voice trembled with agitation. 

The poor Sister Agnes turned a white face of min- 
gled doubt and entreaty toward the priest. His own 
was flashing fire. But neither stirred nor uttered a 
word. The Superior turned on the priest a glance, 
half of anger, half of appeal. 

“Father Winchester, this is distressing, I know. I 
can pity you. But you must see that there is but one 
way. You must send Sister Agnes from the room. 
If my authority is notenough, yours maybe. Recol- 
lect yourself.” 

He walked slowly up and down the chapel wring- 
ing his hands, then turned toward the pale woman 
who stood there seeing only him. 

“Violet, I will leave you now, but you may hear 
from me again. Sister Katherine, I am sorry that 
you have been so offended. It was not intentional on 
my part. I wanted to see Violet, and when Father 
Ivan ignorantly proposed my coming, I had not the 
resolution to refuse. I thought that I could bear to 
see her and not betray myself. You must pardon me 
and pray for me. I will not intrude again. Good 
night!” 

He approached the other, but the Superior had one 
hand already on her arm, and raised the other warn- 
ingly. ‘Do not forget yourself again, Father Win- 
chester. Remember your sacred vows and hers. 
Recollect that they were voluntary. You have no 
longer the right to choose. Every moment that you 
linger here is a crime.” 





“Arthur, take me with you! I cannot lose you. 0, 
I shall die if you go without me!” 

“Shame! shame!” cried the Superior, as he turned 
to receive his wife into his arms again. ‘Have you 
no sense of honor or of manliness left, that you insult 
our house with such scenes? I will send for the 
bishop, sir, unless you leave her instantly!” 

He placed the fainting form in her arms. “Deal 
tenderly with her,” he said. “TI will go; but you will 
not have her long.””? And he left his discarded wife 
insensible in the Superior’s arms, 


That very night a message went to the bishop, and 
the next day while he and other clergymen were try- 
ing every argument and influence in vain, to win 
Father Winchester from what they termed his sacri- 
legious madness, a close carriage containing two Sis- 
ters of Charity, left the convent and took them to 
the depot, where they took passage for New York. 

“Sister Agnes has left the city to avoid your perse- 
cutions and the disgrace of such a scandal,” the 
bishop said. 

“*T will follow her!” exclaimed the priest. ‘I re- 
nounce your authority. She is mine, and if she has 
gone, it is unwillingly. I will appeal to the law.” 

Less than a month later two Sisters of Charity took 
the steamer for England, one of them so weak on 
reaching Liverpool, that she had to be borne to her 
carriage. 

‘Courage, courage, dear Sister Agnes,” said the 
Superior, who was her companion. * Put your faith 
in God, and forget all else. You are escaping a great 
temptation, a great sin. If you were indifferent to 
your own future, you must remember his. Even in 
this world the fingers of scorn would be pointed at 
him. Even Protestants would cry shame on him. 
Courage! There’s another lite where no pain is. 
Try to win that. There’s a glorious crown, if you 
persevere.” 

The pale face only leaned on her shoulder, the eyes 
half closed, the lips mute. The sister murmured a 
pitying prayer. 

Sister Agnes put her arms up around the sister’s 
neck, and drew closer to her bosom. ‘Tell him 1 did 
what I thought was the best fur him,” she murmur- 
ed. ‘Tell him I bid God bless him, and loved him to 
the last.” 

There was a rest of a few weeks in London, then 
the world heard of Father Winchester there, obtain- 
ing aid of the law to reclaim his wife, who was secre- 
ted in some convent in the metropolis, against his and 
her own will. The law of England was on the hus- 
band’s side. 

One morning early, two women, dressed in ordinary 
travelling dress, and closely veiled, took the boat 
across the channel to Antwerp, and went from there 
to Brussels. 

“Why do we leave London?” Sister Agnes had 
asked, tuintly. 

“ Brussels has a better air,” said the Superior. 

Brussels never opens convent doors for such a cause 
as Father Winchester’s. He went there in vain. In 
vain, tuo, he lingered in the vicinity of the convent 
which held his discarded wife, and begged tor a word 
with her, or even a glimpse of her. The doors were 
impregnable to him. Those last words of the wife as 
he turned her from his hearthstone were but too true, 
and rang in his heart nightand day with maddening 
reiteration! ‘‘ You send me from you forever!” 

Well he was expiating. Atleast he would spend 
the rest of his life near to, if never seeing her. All 
his high ambition had come to that—watching day 
by day to catch a glimpse of the face that his own 
madness had sent from him forever. 

One day a note was handed him which he read 
with a shiver of’ fear. 

“Will Mr. Winchester come to-day at noon and in- 
quire for Sister Katherine?” 

He went. The iron doors opened at his ring, and 
he walked with astaggering step after his conductress 
into the reception room, where Sister Katherine 
awaited him. 

“You can now see Sister Agnes,”’ she said, looking 
very pale. 

He followed her blindly along corridors that seemed 
dark to him, though the windows were open to the 
bright May noon, and flowers bloomed and birds sang 
on either hand. The door of the chapel opened. 
There was something black on a long table. He 
reeled forward, and sank witha wail beside the coffin 
where her dear face smiled in death. \ 

And there the Superior told him those last words 
that had been given her for him; then moved to the 
heart by his anguish, went and said a prayer for him 
before the altar, adding also a thanksgiving fur her- 
self that, since earthly love was so wild and strong, 
she had been spared the knowledge of it. 

‘*T will leave you here an hour,” she said, ‘“‘ then 
come to show you out. No one will interrupt you.” 
In an hour she returned. He met her, pale, and 
with tear-stained face, but calmer. 

‘* Will you tell me where she is to be buried?” he 
asked, pleadingly. 

“You cannot go to the funeral,” she said; ‘“ but 
after it is over 1 will send a boy to guide you to her 
grave.” 

He thanked her, looked once more on the sacred 
face, then went out. 


> 








“My God! Do I not know it?” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. 


Violet, dearest, good night. You can at least take my 
hand.” 


his tender, despairing look. But when he had turned 
away and was going, she sprang after him witha cry. | 


“My whole life has been a crime, I think. | 


Mechanically she placed her hand in his, and met | 


not a good language to swear by. 


The Honolulu (Sandwich Island) papers, are dis- 
cussing the question whether the native language or 
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Freedman’s Thanksgiving Hymn for 186). 


BY CLARFNCE F. BUHLER. 


Once nuflin to he tankful for 
De darkey hab, but now 
He shout de white man deff, an' make 
Him wonder what's de row. 
For when de jailer broke his oaf, 
De captive broke his bar; 
De Lord he made us what we were, 
But Linkum what we are. 
An’ in de place ob hoe-cake now, 
De bread ob life hab come; 
Den gib a gorgeous hoe-down for 
Dis day ob jubilum! 


De lubly piccaninnies sit 
Along de fence in rowa, 
An’ in de fullness ob deir joy, 
Scream like a flock ob crows; 
For in de primer now dey read 
Dat color am no sin, 
An’ dat sometimes de whitest soul 
Can line de blackest skin. 
For in de place ob hee-cake now, 
De bread ob life hab come; 
Den gib a gorgeous hoe-down for 
Dis day ob jubilum! 


Our massas tink dat Gabriel's breff 
De Yankee trumpet blow, 
An’ calls demselves de chivalry, 
Bekase dey shiver so. 
An’ when old John Brown's soul am done 
A-marchin’ troo de land, 
Each one will wish dat he himself 
Had been a contraband. 
For in de place ob hoe-cake now, 
De bread ob life hab come; 
Den gib a gorgeous hoe-down for 
Dis day ob jubilum! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A CHECK-MATE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


I MAY as well confess at once that my heroine is 
not beautiful. Her hair is not crisp gold, mea culpa! 
nor does it reach her feet when unbound. It is dark 
brown in color, and sufficiently long and abundant 
to free its owner from the necessity of borrowing locks 
shorn from the heads of unfortunates, when their 
toilet is made for the House of Correction. Neither 
has Miss Louise Withers purple eyes, Iam ashamed 
tosay; they are not ever blue-black, nor of enormous 
size. They are grayish, very clear, changing some- 
times to darker or lighter, with pupils that can 
dilate; and they are but moderately large. 

But here let me hasten to note a beauty. Pen ney- 
er described finer eyelashes than threw their tender 
shade on those soft, bright orbs; they are fine, ta- 
pering, perfectly curved, and of marvellous length. 

Miss Withers’s mouth isn’t a rosebud; it is a mouth, 
with pink lips that close with a sweet expression, but 
which can give passage to some pretty sharp sayings 
upon occasion, and can scold most delightfully, and 
laugh with ringing music. The teeth are not pearls, 
but are white, even and well kept. One has gy little 
black speck in it, and will have to be filled; its mate 
across the way, just under a dimple in the lett cheek, 
has been cruelly wrenched from its place by Dr. 
Smith’s glittering forceps. Forehead and nose are 
well enough, and, as Miss Prescott says, ‘ answer 
their purpose.” Form, a good, medium sized, with 
hands and feet that an artist would say are in pro- 
portion. And here I rejoice to add another dainty 
finish. Miss Withers had exquisite finger-nails, 
pink as rose-leaves, all but a pearly aurora that 
raises its tiny arch at the bottom. These lovely nails 
are filbert-shaped, pinched in a little at the upper 
corners to make them curve with the round finger- 
tips, and so thin that she cannot open her little-pock- 
et-knife but that they bend like paper. 

You perceive, now, that my heroine’s portrait 
would never be in demand to adorn fancy soap or 
cigar boxes, or patent hair advertisements. Never- 
theless, she is a charming girl, and her lover is going 
to adore her, and show good sense in doing so. Any 
simpleton can get himself into astate of bewitchment 
with a pretty woman, but it takes a superior man to 
getinfatuated with a plain one. 

Did I mention that Miss Withers was proud? She 
was as proud as Lucifer, or—Mr. Clarence Washburn; 
this latter being, probably, the most high and mighty 
being in the commonwealth. People called him a 
perfect gentleman, but Louise shrugged her shoulders 
hearing it. Had she not heard him hum a tune, or 
whistle ever so faintly when she sailed past, without 
seeming to see him? She wasn’t going to turn her 
head to get that cool bow, that was all he gave her, 
Why couldn’t he be kind and polite to her, as he was 
to everybody else? What did he mean by never no- 
ticing her in that manner? 

On the other hand, Mr. Washburn said to himself, 
that if Miss Withers chose to walk past him with 
level eyelids, looking neither to right nor to left, when 
he was morally certain she knew he was coming up 
at her right, and not a dozen paces distant, why, she 
needn’t complain if he didn’t see her, nor accuse him 
of rudeness, if he hummed or whistled, as aforesaid, 

to prove he didn’t see her. 





English shall become the national language. One of | Andso the two were staked against each other, 


the papers favors the English, because the Hawaiin 
is a poor language in which to express one’s feelings 
when angry. That's a delicate way of saying it is 


each bent on humbling the other, and on maintaining 
his or her own dignity. Each, moreover, protesting 
mentally that he or she did not care what the other 


| did, but wouldn’t put up with such airs, ete. 





Of course they had to meet and speak, sometimes, 
| for they boarded at the same house, and there were 
| but three other boarders; but they made their inter- 
| course as chilling us possible. Miss Withers wes a 
music-teracher, an? Mr, Washburn a lawyer, bot) in 
great demand, so that their days were full; but the 
| long, winter evenings brought the family together, 
}andotten brought other visitors in. For Mrs. Burs 
bank’s house was gay, and people liked to visit it. 

“TItis a shame to keep you playing all the time; 
you should dance,” said Mr. Fairfield, one of the 
boarders, on one of these evenings, “ Haven’t we yot 
alady who will play a while, and let me, or some 
more favored mortal, dance with Miss Withers?” 

There was a silence, then Nell Somers said, hes- 
itatingly: 

“T would, Lou, but I was just going to dance with 
Mr. Washburn.” 

Louise lifted her head very high. She had been 
growing angry for some time, for she felt herself to be 
a little too useful. It was rather mean, after she had 
been pounding the piano all day, to keep her at it all 
ihe evening. So she turnedand faced the company, 
with an assumption of haughty surprise. 

“Why, 1 supposed I was hired to play,” she said. 
“ You quite surprise me. I was not aware that Ihad 
the reputation ot being so obliging, or so de trop for 
any but useful purposes. Since I am free, I beg to 
rest my fingers a while;”’ and she sauntered away to 
the sofa, in her grandest and most careless manner. 

There was anattempt at apologies, then a young 
miss was seated to drum out a threadbare waltz. 

“No, Mr. Fairfield, I wont dance,” said Louise. 
“If you’ve nothing to say, suppose we play euchre. 
I’m getting as fond of cards as a dowager.” 

Someway the dancing languished, and presently 
the company were chattering, or playing, or watch- 
ing the players. 

““T propese that we make a collection for Miss With- 
ers,” said Mr. Washburn. “ Or that she set her price, 
and let us pay our dues.” 

Lou’s cheek burned a little redder, 

“ Do lawyers then solicit clients? I thought they 
waited till they were asked.” 

‘My services are quite gratuitous,” he answered, 
coloring also. 

““O, you want to get into practice. I must decline 
assisting you. O, my left bower is gone! Who could 
have guessed, Nannie, that you held the right? 
Now, Mr. Fairfield, do your best. I am in a state of 
disgust.” 

Of course Mr. Washburn could take refuge in lofty 
indifterence, since he could not get the last word 
with the impudent girl. Accordingly, he led Miss 
Somers into the next room, where some elder people 
were, and in conversation seemed quite to forget the 
card-players. Not that the lawyer flirted. Noteven 
Louise Withers accused him of that. His manners 
were kind and respectful, even a little too courtly, 
sometimes; but no lady could say that his attentions 
to her had ever made the most distant approach to- ; 
ward sentimentality. | 

It is a question if Lou was altogether pleased with 
the turn things had taken. Mr. Washburn was the 
superior man of the party, and seldom talked with- 
out saying something worth hearing, and she felt 
that her occupation was a trifling one. Cards will do 
very well for those who cannot think, or who are 
anxious to escape from thought, but are too trifling 
for a healthy, earnest mind. 

Mr. Fairtield’s pleasant and somewhat keen eyes 
were watching her. 

“You don’t care to play any longer,” he said, “ nor 
dol. Fanny and George will take our places. And 
perhaps you will sing me a song, if you are in the 
mood.” 

She took his arm, gladly. 

“ You are good,” she said, gratefully. ‘ You never 
are disagreeable, no matter how ill-tempered I may 
be.” 

He flushed a little with pleasure, 1t was not often 
that Miss Withers made so warm and childlike a 
speech, or confessed that she needed forbearance. 
“Tam glad you think me good,” he said, simply. 
‘It costs me no effort in this case, I assure you. Need 
I turn the music for you? I can listen better sitting.” 
“No, I shall sing nothing here. Let me see, what ° 
will Lsing?” and she slowly touched the notes here 
and there, while thinking, giving a fitful, dreamy 
pot pourri of fragments. Then she sang in a clear, 
distinct contralto: 

* Justice sits on an iron throne, 

Sternness his pale brows crowning, 

No scabbard hangs to his gleaming zone, 

His right hand holds the sword alone, 

And he eyes the balance, frowning. 

3ut merey hovers above his head, 

And heaven's warm light o’er her form is shed; 

She smiles as her pitying hand is laid 

To check the fall of the fatal blade; 

And Mercy is fairer than Justice— 

Is fairer and higher than Justice. 


* Justice weighs the deeds of men, 
Into the balance flinging 
Gold for the poor, and gold for sin, 
The kiss and the blow, he casts them in, 
While the changeful beam is swinging. 
But Mercy brings temptation's snare, 
The darts of grief, the load of care, 
The heart's despair where friendships fail, 
And flings them all in the wavering scale, 
And Mercy is truer than Justice— 
Is truer and stronger than Justice.”’ 


Rising abruptly from the piano at the last line, 
which was almost spoken, the whole song being a 
recitative, Miss Withers faced Mr. Washburn, who 
stood behind her. Their eyes met with a flash. He 
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was realy tosmile if she would say the word, and to 
lay down his armor quite. But no; she was not so 
easily appeased. The word must come from him. 
Unfortunately he spoke the wrong one. 

“Since Justice is masculine,” he said, ‘and since 
Mercy is feminine—” 

She interrupted him, hastily. 

“It does not follow, sir, that all men can be allow- 
ed to wield the sword, or that all women are to try to 
blunt its edge with smiles alone.” 

He bowed, and drew back for her to pass, and she 
went out of the room, and up stairs, with just a flut- 
ter of triumph in her heart. He had bent alittle! 

The next morning Miss Withers spent a longer 
time than usual at her toilet. Disdaining rats, mice 
and waterfalls, she arranged her soft hair in the classic 
knot, with the loose-waving locks drawn away from 
her face. Every fold of the black cashmere dress 
hung, carefully ordered, in mellow darkness; the 
collar and cuffs showed buta thread of linen relieved 
with the loveliest trimming of valenciennes, and a tie 
of pale-green velvet took the place of brooch. The 
breakfast bell rang before she was half done, and 
hurrying, she got on an unusual red in her cheeks, a 
wild-rose bloom that was prettier than she knew. 
With a last glance in the glass, she ran down stairs, 
just as Mr. Washburn was coming out of the dining- 
room, and they met at the foot of the stairs. To be 
sure he did give her a deliberate look, but it was 
rather critical than admiring, and the greeting was 
just his old, lofty bow, with the merest ‘‘ good- 
morning.” 

Somehow, Louise would like to have gone back to 
her room and havea good cry. Not that she cared 
anything about the man, but she was sensitive, and 
hated to meet such icy looks from anybody. Besides, 
it spoils the luck of the day to meet with a head-flaw 
in the morning. 

Mr. Fairfield, however, lingered over his breakfast, 
and had a pleasant smile, and an appreciative word 
for her toilet. 

**T like to see ladies wear soft, woolen dresses,” he 
said. ‘‘They are more artistic than rustling silks, 


and their lustreless hues set off the face to greater 4 


advantage. Besides, their silence is more in har- 
mony with the modesty of their wearers.” 

O, Llike that rustle!” Louise cried. ‘It reminds 
one of dry leaves in autumn, or of waters splashing, 
or of wind in pine trees.” 

“Three sad sounds,” said the gentleman. ‘TI pre- 
fer to connect only cheerful and pleasant thoughts 
with those who are made to please and cheer us.” 

And so pleasant and kind he made himself that 
Louise forgot her disappointment, if she had any, and 
almost forgot her waiting pupils, till the striking of 
the clock roused her. 

**O, nine o’clock, and Miss Araminta Smith at this 
instant seating herself before her key-board and the 
thumb-exercises in Bertini, expecting that I shall 
appear at her elbow at the last stroke. It’s your fault, 
Mr. Fairfield.” And she ran away, laughing, toattend 
to what she called Miss Araminta’s thumb-screw. 


It was past two o’clock when she opened the door 
at home with her Jatch-key, and entered the usually 
quiet hall. But now the doors were open into the 
hall, which, for the first time to her knowledge, 
smelt of dinner; the stout chamber-maid was carry- 
ing a narrow mattress, pillows and clothes out of the 
dining-room into the kitchen-yard, and a basin of 
bloody water sat ina chair. While she looked, as- 
tonished, Dr. Blaine, the principal surgeon in the 
place, came down the front stairs, and went out. 

** Bettie, what is the matter?” she asked, trem- 
bling with a vague dreac, 

*O, Miss Withers—Mr. Washburn!’’ 

Louise turned with a pallid face to Mrs. Burbank, 
who had followed the doctor down stairs. She tried 
to ask, but her lips refused to articulate, 

**Q, we’ve had such a fright, Miss Withers!” said 
the lady; ‘but I hope the worst is over now. Mr. 
Washburn was thrown by a runaway horse this 
morning, and came near being killed. It was Mon- 
roe’s black horse, the ugly brute, running away with 
little Fanny in the sleigh. At first, we thought the 
poor man was killed; but it turns out that his left 
arm is badly broken, and that, with a flesh-wound in 
his fuot, and a cut in his temple, are the worst.” 

Sinking into a chair, Louise Withers’s eyes still 
questioned, though her lips spoke not. 

“Tie was brought in, not fifteen minutes after you 
went out this morning, and they have only just got 
him up stairs, He bled so, that we had to wash half 
the oil-cloth over, and there is a whole tub-full of 
cloths in the yard. But he was as gentle and pa- 
tient as alamb, all the time, though he fainted again 
andagain, He never cried out once, but just clench- 
ed his teeth, while they were setting his arm. That 
is what shows courage, Miss Withers.” 

“Who is with him?” asked the girl, her head grow- 
ing dizzy. 

**No one but Mr. Fairfield and Dr. Sanger, now. 
Mr. Fairfield hadn’t gone out when they brought 
him, and he has been worth ten common men. He 
knows what todo, and is so kind and so cool, too, 
There, I must run to my dinner. Everything is be- 
hindhand, and you'll have to wait half an hour for 
dinner, to-day.” 

Miss Withers rose to go up stairs. Near the door, 
she saw, on a chair, a drop of blood, half dried. 
Though faint and sick at the sight, she caught out 
her handkerchief, and wiped off the crimson stain, 
half pressing it to her, half shrinking from it. What 
a long way it was up stairs; and how glad she was 

when Mr. Fairfield came out of the room opposite 
hers, and stood waiting for her. She went directly 





in his, leaning upon them in a way that showed how 
weak she felt. 

Don’t be frightened,” he said, cheerfully. ‘ I see 
they’ve been telling you terrible stories down stairs. 
Our friend is very comfortable now, and will soon be 
up again.” 

‘You are sure there is no danger?” she whispered, 
looking up with beseeching eyes. 

“None, whatever, child. Of course, he wont be 
able to use his arm for some time; but, fortunately, 
it is the lefttarm. We shall have him in the house 
for a week or so, and must all do our best to amuse 
him. I shall make you useful, depend on it.” 

A faint smile flitted over the pale lips. How well 
he knew what she wanted, but dared not ask. 

“You are so good!” she said, for the second time 
in twenty-four hours, pressing his hand, warmly. 

He sighed a little, but smiled as he turned to go 
into the chamber again. 

“T shall tell Mr. Washburn that you will do him 
the honor to come in and see him, after dinner, shal) 
I not?” 

“If I should not intrude,” she faltered. “If he 
would be willing.” 

“Tle would be grateful to you, and it is quite proper 
you should come. Every member of the family has 
been in, or will come. If would look very indifferent 
if you did not.” 

Louise smiled, and went into her chamber with a 

lightened heart. 
Alas for the stability of good impulses and resolu- 
tions, especially when woman’s pride stands in the 
way ofthem! By the time that dinner was over, 
Louise had a chance to remember that all the sooth- 
ing and kindness had come from Mr. Fairfield, and 
that, though he asked her to fulfil her engagement, 
he brought no request from the invalid, that she 
should do so. Besides, Miss Somers had been up, 
and was going back again, at Mr. Washburn’s special 
request, toread to him. So, instead of the pale, sym- 
pathizing face which might have appeared to hima 
few hours before, and instead of the gentle, even 
humble kindness which she had determined to show 
him, Miss Withers entered the room with a cold, em- 
barrassed air, and the morning wild-roses blooming 
in her cheeks with a still deeper crimson. 

Mr. Washburn was lying on a sofa with his arm in 
a box, his forehead bandaged, and his foot on a cush- 
ion, but his fine, intellectual face was too pale ordi- 
narily to show itself much changed now, and he was 
listening, with a smile, to some remark of Miss Som- 
ers, who sat near him, book in hand. 

There was a formal expression of regrets, and as 
forma! thanks therefor; an invitation to sit, which 
was declined; a somewhat confused offer of services, 
if such should be needed, which was answered but 
by a bow, and Miss Withers withdrew, having first 
managed to remark that she came in because Mr, 
Fairfield asked her to. 

Mr. Washburn was not at first so much impressed 
by her coldness as he might have been. Mrs, Bur- 
bank had described the young lady’s terrors, her 
pallor, her faintness, in glowing colors, and, what 
had more weight with him, Mr. Fairfield had said 
quietly, ‘‘ Miss Withers was much shocked, and made 
me promise her that there was no danger.” But, 
when day after day weut by without her coming 
again, he began to change his mind. He heard her 
piano down stairs once or twice, the sound coming 
faintly through the closed doors, or from down-press- 
ed pedal; he heard her light step enter and leave her 
room across the hall, but never approach his door; 
and he heard once her careless question: 

‘* How is your patient to-day, Mr. Fairfield?” 

The invalid had attention enough, certainly. Miss 
Somers was, if anything, a thought too complasant. 
Ladies and gentlemen besieged his room, and all sorts 
of tempting dishes, flowers, books, and pictures came 
in from friends far and near to cheer his confinement. 
But he fairly owned to himself one night when he 
felt a little out of spirits, that he would willingly give 
up all these if only that girl would come up and sit 
quietly beside him for half an hour, and let him tell 
her that he was willing to make any concession to 
her pride if she would but look and speak to him as 
she did to Winthrope Fairfield. But this was ona 
dreary, stormy March evening when Miss Somers had 
a visitor down stairs, whom she could not leave, and 
the pouring rain prevented any outside person com- 
ing in, when even Fairfield was off on some stupid 
business. As he lay there in his room alone, he 
heard a step on the stairs, in the hall, and a low voice 
humming one of his favorite songs: 


** Would I were with thee every day and hour."’ 


The blood rushed up to his face. Would she come 
in? No, the step passed by, and her room door clos- 
ed. His heart sank again. The song was not for 
him. 

Mr. Washburn’s wounds were getting along nicely. 
His forehead showed only a red line, where the 
healthy flesh had closed and knit together; his arm 
was improving rapidly, and he could hobble round a 
little on his foot. In a few days he would go down 
stairs. 

**It’s too bad for you to miss the Fourth of March 
ball, Mr, Washburn,” Miss Somers said, sailing into 
his room, in full dress, radiant in a Pompadour rig, 
pink and blue. “I really hate to leave you alone.” 

“You are very kind, Miss Somers, but I shall do 
very well. I have the last English magazines, which 
I shall amuse myself with, and to-morrow you will 
tell me about the ball.” 

‘So you are really not going?” Mr. Fairfield was 
saying down stairs. ‘I am sorry, for 1 have hoped 





to him, walking unsteadily, and put both her hands 


“Tam getting old and staid,’ Miss Withers an- 
swered, smiling. ‘ I really don’t care much for balls, 
though I should go to this from motives of patriotism, 
if for nothing else; but, the truth is, I was disap- 
pointed of my dress, and you know, Mr. Fairfield, I 
could not think of going to be outshone.” 

* Little danger of your being outshone,” he said, 
looking tenderly into her fair face. ‘I would not 
have gone myself, but from party considerations. We 
thought it best to rejoice in our success. What will 
you do with yourself this evening; envy us?” 

“©O, perhaps. And I shall play a new German song, 
the loveliest thing, and go to bed early, so as to have 
bright eyes to-morrow, when you are all dull.” 

“T wish you would go up andsee Mr. Washburn a 
little while,” he said, lingeringly. ‘* You know there 
isn’t any one left in the house but you and the cook, 
and he will be very lonely.” 

**O, he says he would rather be alone, this evening, 
to read some new magazines,” said Miss Somers, 
hastily. ‘If he wants anything, he will ring the bell.” 

“Tam sure,” Mr. Fairfield said, quite as hastily, 
“that he would much rather see Miss Withers, if she 
should care to go up.” 

*“O, no doubt!” drawled Miss Somers, turning 
away. 

Louise sat in the quiet room, looking into the fire, 
thinking of many things—of the gay doings in the 
town hall, and of the gentleman up stairs, who 
“who would rather be alone this evening,” among 
them. Then she went wearily to the piano, and play- 
ed her German song, which, being a gay one, she 
didn’t sing properly. Then, with a momentary flirt 
of anger at herself, she tossed away the song, and 
broke out into a rollicking polka, that seemed as 
though it might set the very chairs a dancing. Pres- 
ently the polka lost its sparkle and spirit, and broke 
off suddenly into some very sombre chords, long 
Gregorian stretches and cadences. Then a note or 
two, and she sang Mr. Washburn’s favorite song: 


* Would I were with thee every day and hour, 
That now I pass so sadly, far from thee; 
Would that my form possessed the magic power 
To follow where my heavy heart would be!"* 


and so on through the passionate song, till, at the 
last line, 
** Would I were with thee eternally !"' 


She turned suddenly from the piano, and confronted 
Mr. Clarence Washburn, who stood in the door, lean- 
ing against the frame for support, a strange, glowing 
paleness in his face. 

The girl stood for an instant confounded, as though 
convicted of a crime, her face crimson, her head 
drooping, her eyes downcast. 

‘Since the mountain wouldn’t come to Mahomet,” 
said a low voice, ‘‘ why, of course, Mahomet had to 
come to the mountain.” 

She recovered instantly, though when the blush 
faded, it left her face very pale. 

“You really frightened me, Mr. Washburn,” she 
said. “Iam not quite sure yet that it is not your 
wraith. How in the world did you get down stairs?” 

“Rather clumsily, I confess,” he said, working 
along by the chairs, for he could not use acane. “ But 
I heard your voice, and determined to come down. 
It was a work of time, but the music helped.” 

* Stopa moment, Mr. Washburn,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to get along in that painful manner. I am of 
some use, though you mayn’t think so. I can wheel 
this chair to you, and then push it anywhere you 
like.” 

And she went to a large chair that was set on 
rollers, 

0, I couldn’t think of such a thing—” 

“If you disobey I shall go up stairs and leave you 
alone,” she persisted, willfully. ‘See, I can move it 
with one hand.” 

In a momentit was wheeled up beside him, and he 
had taken his seat in it. 

“ Now where will your highness be carried?” she 
asked, standing behind him, with her two white 
hands on the back of the chair. 

“*T will be left at the corner of the piano facing the 
music-stool,” he said, leaning back in the chair, till 
his soft, dark hair touched her hand. : 

She wheeled him there without effort, brought a 
stool for his foot, and a pillow for his arm, then stood, 
pleased and smiling, to see what else was needed. 

**T do not deserve such serving,” he said, impul- 
sively. 

“T know you do not,” she replied, tranquilly. ‘I 
do it for my own satisfaction. Now what can I do?” 

“You can resume the seat you occupied when I 
interrupted you. I thought you were to go to the 
ball. I was surprised to hear you singing.” 

“*T did not care to go,” was the brief answer. 

“So it seems. I hailed the first sound, for I was 
feeling dreadfully lonely. I had a wild thought of 
ringing, and sending a request for you to take pity 
on me, and come up, but I did not dare.” 

“T would have come very readily,” Louise said, 
evidently hurt at his hesitation. ‘Mr. Fairfield 
mentioned that it would be well I should, but Miss 
Somers said you had books to read, and would ratuer 
be alone.” 

“JT said that, when she proposed leaving me,” he 
said, with emphasis. ‘She did not propose your 
coming.” 

There was something in this that confused Miss 
Withers. She found it embarrassing sitting so near 
and alone with him, in their new, friendly relations. 
She could have quarrelled with him with perfect 
composure; but the gentle tone of his voice, the clear 

gaze of his lustrous eyes that rested on her whenever 





to have one waltz with you.” 


* Will you play chess?” she asked, glad to have 
thought of that relief. “I have not played for 
weeks.” 

“With pleasure. But may I first trouble you to 
untie the scarf about my neck? My arm will rest 
better out of the sling.” 

The table was brought, and while she untied the 
scarf, her fingers trembling as they touched his hair 
in doing so, and her cheeks very red when she came 
round to take her chair. 

After all, it was not so much easier playing chess. 
She made some rather blind moves at first, throwing 
away a knight, exchanging a tishop, and thereby 
losing a good position, and putting her queen where 
she would have been lost, but for his courteous warn- 
ing. It was really toc tad. She was making a fool 
of herself, while he sat cool and smiling. Pridecame 
up, and steadied fingers and brain, and she settled 
her wits to gain an alvantage. It was a close fight. 
As she played better, he showed more earnestness, 
and really drew a sharp breath with her first check. 


* Let us have a stake on this game,” he said, sud- 
denly. 

‘What shall it be?” she asked, giving check the 
second time. 

*T am curious on a certain point,” he said, with 
apparent carelessness. ‘It isn’t any of my business, 
perhaps, but I am curious. You shall tell me what 
I want to know, if I win.” 

He raised his eyes suddenly to her face. 

“Very well, if I can,” she promised, rashly, not 
daring to provoke a discussion. 

He smiled. 

“What shall be my forfeit?” 

** You shall leave it to my discretion to ask what- 
ever I please,” was the answer. 

“Very well, the gentleman said, “you shall ask 
what you please. Now, to your ramparts. I be- 
siege you with all my forces. I shall give no 
quarter.” 

“T ask none,” she said, setting her lips firmly, and 
the same instant she received check. 

She castled instead of threatening, and lost ground 
by it. Gradually, step by step, she lost. Both play- 
ers were in earnest, and the gentleman eager for the 
prize ahead, Miss Withers beginning to fear that she 
had promised too much, and anxious to extricate 
herself. She fought gallantly, and made some bril- 
liant coups illuminating her defeat even after it be- 
came certain. It was in vain. A stubborn little 
pawn, whose neck she would gladly have broken, 
stood just in the way of various magnificent moves, 
and her opposing king stood safely in his castle, 
seeming to amuse himself with a tourney which could 
not possibly harm his royal person; while her own 
pawns were bowled away like ninepins, and her king 
fled across the board, castleless and with only a piti- 
ful but undaunted knight, a bishop to shrive him, 
and his faithful and desperate queen. The red bish- 
op made a stately and decorous step. 

* Check!” 

Louise spurned her knight to the rescue. The be- 
fore mentioned obnoxious pawn crept forward a little. 

** Check to your queen!” 

Her majesty drew back from the plebeian touch. 

Then it was that the red queen made her magniti- 
cent stage stride, and stood triumphant cn the ene- 
my’s throne. 

“ Check-mate!” 

Miss Withers gave a despairing last look, but saw 
that she had been fighting long after she was dead. 
She put her hands hastily over her face, and I am 
forced to confess that she came very near bursting 
into tears from pure nervousness. 

“My dear Miss Withers!’’ and a hand touched her. 

She dashed a tear right and left, and gently lifted 
the white queen. 

‘Poor Marie Antoinette!” she said. ‘The red- 
caps have conquered you. Madame Roland and Jo- 
sephine flounce their skirts at you, fair daughter of 
kings! But one shall lose her hea, and the other 
shall have her heart broken.” 

“Now for my forfeit,’ said Mr. Washburn, in a 
tone that he tried in vain to make careless, while, 
for the first time, a color burned in his cheek. 

Louise gave her nerves a brace. 

“Well, let me hear what can possibly have the 
honor of having excited Mr. Washburn’s curiosity.” 

The somewhat sarcastic tone was not encouraging, 
but he had gone too far to retreat. 

“Tam more than curious, I am eager, I am wild to 
know to whom you addressed the song you were sing- 
ing as I came in this evening.” 

A sudden blush bathed her head and neck, and 
for a moment she could neither speak nor look up. 

“*T donot want to be ungenerous,” he went on has- 
tily. ‘‘I ask this because earth could give me no 
greater happiness than the assurance that such words 
could be addressed by ::%u to me, since ihey express 
my feelings towards you.” 

She turned away slightly, as though she would have 
escaped him. 

“Tf you will say that is none of my business, I will 
ask no more,” he went on, in a changed voice. ‘‘ But 
it would be a cruel blow to know that I must never 
hope for your love, Louise.” 

The face was not turned toward him, but the hand 
was placed in his, and she said, stammeringly: 

“like the song, and when I sang it, I certainly 
thought of—some one, but—i’ll tell you no more,” 
pulling her hand away in sudden pettishness. 

He shrank at the jar, and she saw, it. 

“T’m sorry!” she exclaimed, coming to his side. 
“T hurt you my by careless rudeness.” 

There was no very severe pain in the face that 





they could do so without rudeness, confused her. 


looked up to her. 










































































me when I was hurt?” 
* How?” she asked, knowing perfectly well all the 
time. 
“Sit here, and I will tell you.” 
No matter how it was. As the chambermaid said: 
“It isa pity about Miss Somers!” 


ee 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A LESSON FOR WIVES. 
BY “NELL CLIFFORD. 


*Don’r go, Charley.” 

“T must.” 

* Please don’t.” 

“I promised to be there.” 

“T have a prior claim upon your attention,” 

* But you ought to exercise some reason, Carrie.” 

“ Which is tantamount to saying that I do not. It 
is unkind to leave me when I am sick.” 

* What is the matter?” 

“T have a bad headache.” 

“It is not a sufficient cause for me to fail in fulfil- 
ling my appointment. What will people think if I 
so lightly break my word?” 

* Didn’t you promise my dying mother that you 
would take care of me?” 

“Haven’t [ kept it? Why so childish, Carrie? 
You ought to think something about helping main- 
tain my reputation.” 

“Tdo—I am anxious that you shall be thought a 
model husband. I believe you’d yo if I were halt 
dead. Men are all inconsiderate of their wives.” 

He winced under this sweeping animadversion of 
his sex. ; 

“You know if you really needed me I would stay. 
You are with kind friends who will see that you want 
for nothing necessary to your comfort. Your mother 
could not find fault with me, surely, or think me 
lacking in duty towards you. I'll be back in a few 
hours.” 

He soon had his horse hitched to the pony chaise 
preparatory to starting. 

** Perhaps Carrie is sicker than [ know,” he chari- 
tably thought as he re-entered the house to make 
some changes in his apparel. 

“Pll hurry back—good by till then, my darling.” 

She vouchsafed a burst of tears in reply, He came 
and took her in his arms, for she was but a small 
creature, 

« Don’t ery, Carrie—it will make your head worse.” 

“You don’t care—you don’t love me as you 
professed.” 

** You know I do—you are nervous, my girl.” 

“1 wouldn’t leave you so.” 

““Wouldn’t you, pet? You want me todo by you 
as you would do by me—is this it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“It I remain, will you be convinced of my affection 
and satisfied with me altogether?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I'll stay.” 

In accordance with this resolution, his horse was 
returned to the stable, and the chaise to the carriage 
house. 

Don’t you blame him, sir, nor you, nor you. A 
loved and newly-wedded wite might overcome you, 





too, especially, if she should make known her will 
and pleasure through a watery argument that the 
masculine world finds it difficult to resist. Therefore | 
do not be too hard on Charley Grey. Annoyed be | 
was ut Carrie’s conduct; but he found the balin of a 
precious ointment therein, wherewith to anoint his 
self-love; namely, that he was necessary to her com- 
fort and happiness. Where is the man who will not 
overlook many grievous faults in the woman of his | 
choice, if she will bring this offering, fur more ac- 
ceptable than the spicery of frankincense and myrrh, 
to minister to his gratification? It is inherent in our 
natures, and requires more than common grace to 
keep it in due subjection. Can we mete out condign | 
punishment to children who have disobeyed us, when | 
they come and say, ‘‘L love you, father—I love you, | 
mother—I love you, sister?” Are we not disarmed, 
and does not justice veil her face, when we listen to 
their soft words? It may be very weak in us to allow 
severity to ebb away under the influence of a caress; 
but God pity the human soul so devoid of tenderness 
that it can never know this ebbing and flowing. 

Our Charley had only been married a few months; 
and the young couple were boarding with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ransom, members of the church over which he 
officiated as pastor. He was but just beginning to 
find out the exacting disposition of the companion he 
had chosen, He had been won by her fair face and 
agreeable person, without looking very far below the 
surface to understand the motives and balancings of 
her soul. Hedid not stop to ask himself “ Is this wo- 
man titted to aid me in rising above the narrow pas- 
sions and aims of, this life? Can I help to brighten 
and strengthen her course? Will she make a wise 
and tender mother to the children that may bless us? 
Does God hallow this union?” Like too many others, 
the relation was from top to bottom, of the “earth, 
earthy ;” and unless, by God's grace, soul could be 
germinated in it, sooner or later, it must crumble and 
perish. 


We would throw in here a hearty protest against 
the way in which one of the holiest bonds of life is 
degraded from the high place it was des’ ned to hold 
in the estimation of men and women. We do not see 
any way to elevate it to its proper standard, excepting 
to elevate those it was intended to benefit. Ax it is 
entered into by many, its scope and spirit bear too 





* Louise, do you know how my mother used to cure | g 
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“Louise, do you know how my mother used to cure 
me when [ was hurt?” 

“ How?” she asked, knowing perfectly well all the 
time. 

“Sit here, and I will tell you.” 
: No matter how it was. As the chambermaid said: 
“It is a pity about Miss Somers!” 
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A LESSON FOR WIVES. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD, 

“Don’r go, Charley.” 

“T must.” 

* Please don’t.” 

**T promised to be there.” 

“T have a prior claim upon your attention.” 

“ But you ought to exercise some reason, Carrie.” 

“ Which is tantamount to saying that Ido not. It 
is unkind to leave me when I am sick.” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“T have a bad headache.” 

“It is not a sufficient cause for me to fail in fulfil- 
ling my appointment. What will people think if I 














so lightly break my word?” 

| “ Didn’t you promise my dying mother that you 
| would take care of me?” 

|“ Haven’t [ kept it? Why so childish, Carrie? 
, You ought tu think something about helping main- 
tain my reputation.” 

“Tdo—I am anxious that you shall be thought a 
model husband. I believe you’d yo if I were halt 
dead. Men are all inconsiderate oftheir wives.” 

He winced under this sweeping animadversion of 
his sex. ‘ 

“You know if you really needed me I would stay. 
You are with kind friends who will see that you want 
for nothing necessary to your comfort. Your mother 
could not find fault with me, surely, or think me 
lacking in duty towards you. I'll be back in a few 
hours.” 

He soon had his horse hitched to the pony chaise 
preparatory to starting. 

* Perhaps Carrie is sicker than [ know,” he chari- 
tably thought as he re-entered the house to make 
some changes in his apparel. 

“Pll hurry back—good by till then, my darling.” 

She vouchsafed a burst of tears in reply. He came 
and took her in his arms, for she was but a small 
creature, 

“ Don’t ery, Carrie—it will make your head worse.” 

“You don’t care—you don’t love me as you 
professed.” 

““ You know I do—you are nervous, my girl.” 

“1 wouldn’t leave you so.” 

“*Wouldn’t you, pet? You want me todo by you 
as you would do by me—is this it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“It I remain, will you be convinced of my affection 
and satisfied with me altogether?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I'll stay.” 

In accordance with this resolution, his horse was 
returned to the stable, and the chaise to the carriage 
house. 

Don’t you blame him, sir, nor you, nor you. A 
loved and newly-wedded wite might overcome you, 
tvo, especially, if she should make known her will 
and pleasure through a watery argument that the 
masculine world finds it difficult to resist. Therefore 
do not be too hard on Charley Grey. Annoyed be 
was at Carrie’s conduct; but he found the balm of a 
precious ointment therein, wherewith to anoint his 
self-love; namely, that he was necessary to her com- 
fort and happiness. Where is the man who will not 
overlook many grievous faults in the woman of his 
choice, if she will bring this offering, far more ac- 
ceptable than the spicery of frankincense and myrrh, 
to minister to his gratiiication? 1t is inherent in our 
natures, and requires more than common grace to 
keep it in due subjection. Can we mete out condign 
punishment to children who have disubeyed us, when 
they come and say, ‘‘I love you, father—I love you, 
mother—I love you, sister?” Are we not disarmed, 
and does not justice veil her face, when we listen to 
their soft words? It may be very weak in us to allow 
severity to ebb away under the inflaence of a caress; 
but God pity the human soul so devoid of tenderness 
that it can never know this ebbing and flowing. 

Our Charley had only been married a few mouths; 
and the young couple were boarding with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ransom, members of the church over which he 
ofliciated as pastor. He was but just beginning to 
find out the exacting disposition of the companion he 
had chosen. He had been won by her fair face and 
agreeable person, without looking very far below the 


her soul. Hedid not stop to ask himself“ Is this wo- 
man titted to aid me in rising above the narrow pas- 
sions and aims of this life? Can I help to brighten 
and strengthen her course? Will she make a wise 
and tender mother to the children that may bless us? 
Does God haliow this union?” Like too many others, 
the relation was from top to bottom, of the “earth, 
earthy ;” and unless, by God’s grace, soul could be 
germinated in it, sooner or later, it must crumble and 
perish, 

We would throw in here a hearty protest against 
the way in which one of the holiest bonds of life is 
degraded from the high place it was designed to hold 
in the estimation of men and women. We do not see 
any way to elevate it to its proper standard, excepting 
to elevate those it was intended to benefit. As it is 





surface to understand the motives and balancings of 





great a similarity to the licensed brothels of our large 
towns and cities. We will admit, however, that re- 
garded in its very /owest aspect, it is two or three 
steps in advance of the illicit connections that send 
their deadly poisons through the arteries of society. 

Our minister’s wife dried her tears and became 
cheerful. She had attained a petty victory in their 
skirmish of wills, and could well afford to be pleasant. 
It was very wrong, very disagreeable; but we are 
picturing an actual woman, and, in some respects a 
more than usually faulty one. She had fully recover- 
ed her good humor; and as Charley twined her curls 
around his fingers, she looked up at him with a veiled 
expression through which twinkled an unwomanly 
triumph. 

“You may go if you want to. I can get along very 
well without you. I wanted to see if you were in 
earnest.” 

There was no music in this for Charley. 

“You have tested your power, and are satisfied 
with the result—it is finely accomplished.” 

He was calm, but a latent sarcasm shot up through 
his words, that she felt rather than heard. He stop- 
ped fondling her; and at his unequivocal manifesta- 
tion, her lips came out in a decided pout. 

“ Are you going?” she daringly persisted. 

“ Yes—to my study.” 

He left her and prepared a treatise on total de- 
pravity of which his afternoon’s experience gave him 
additional proof. He felt the wrong done his man- 
hood by her who was sacredly bound to reverence 
him as her lord. 

“ Well, Mrs. Grey, has your husband really gone?” 
asked Mrs. Ransom, as she came into the parlor and 
glanced around. 

“No, indeed—I did not want him to.” 

“Did not want him to! He must be extremely do- 
cile, if he so readily yields to your wishes.” 

“There is nothing like beginning right with a man, 
Mrs. Ransom.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“¢Train him up in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.’ ’’ 

“That applies more fittingly to our little folks, 
Mrs. Grey.” 

She blushed slightly over the reproof. 

“In some things men are to be treated as children.” 

“Suppose they will not be trained, then it will not 
be convenient or expedient to try—will it?” 

‘Nonsense! When I tell my husband to do a 
thing, he does it; and when I say not to, he lets it 
alone.” 

“You tread on dangerous and slippery ground, 
forbidden to woman’s feet.” 

“You are squeamish, Mrs. Ransom. I don’t 
think a wife should be a subordinate, a mere depend- 
ant upon her husband’s caprice.” 

* Not upon caprice, certainly; but she ought not to 
usurp powers that belong to him only.” 

You like tyrants better than I.” 

‘We differ as to what we consider tyranny, per- 
haps. Mr. Ransom has no jurisdiction over my con- 
science to tell me what [ ought or ought not to do; 
but in matters that equally concern us both, the pre- 
eminence is rightfully his, and Ido not feel abused 
that it is so.” 

“T cannot be contented with an inferior position.” 

“There is nothing degrading in occupying the 
place in creation for which God made us. ‘ Man is 
the head of the woman;’ and in a noble sense is her 
master.” 

Carrie tapped her foot, impatiently. 

“Master! In humility you are equal to Shak- 
speare’s tamed shrew. You remember what Pe- 
truchio said to his Katharine, because she refused to 
believe the sun a lesser luminary: 


“* Now by my mother’s son, and that’s myself, 
It shall be moon or star or what | list, 
Or ere I journey to your father's house.’ "* 


“ Her reply was: 


**And if you please to call it a rush candle, 
Henceforth I vow it shall be so to me.’ 


Do you always give up to your Petruchio?” 

“When it involves no question of right and wrong, 
he knows I am entirely willing it shall be as he thinks 
best.” 

“He accepts your loyal obedience in august style 
as his just due; and, of course, you never have your 
own way?” 

“How of course? He is too magnanimous in 
character to take advantage of one weaker than him- 
self. He waives his right, and I am bold to say that 
I have it more often than most wives. ‘In honor we 
prefer one another.’” 

“T am satisfied with a more independent method, 
and shall keep to it until I tind one that suits me 
better.” 

“ Pray be circumspect, or you will alienate your 
husband’s heart.” 

*T have no fears of it.” 

A slight chill was in their conjugal atmosphere. A 
cloud was spreading over their domestic sky. The 
record of a few more incidents may serve to mark the 
way, and help others te avoid the rocks upon which 
their happiness was stranded. They determined to 
go to housekeeping; and, in reference to the event, 
Charley selected the necessary furniture. He was 
away from home when it was sent up. Carrie did not 


like it, had it returned, and with the permission of | 


the manufacturer, made an entirely different choice. 
Of course Mr, Grey was displeased. 

“ As usual, my taste is not to be regarded in the 
smallest particular.” 


“ Ah ” 

“There is no need in being provoked about it, 
either.” 

“Mr. Hardwick will think me unstable-minded.” 

*T told him that J wished to change.” 

You did! Iam thinking of the name with which 
my townsmen will honor me,” ironically, 

“What?” 

“That of ‘hen-pecked ’ husband.” 

“You are getting to be the most hateful man 
about—I am sure I don’t know what evil spirit influ- 
ences you.” 

“Tdo. Do you want me to inform you?” 

“No.” 

“ Nay, then I will—it is you, madam.” 

Matters went on from bad to worse. Bitter waters 
surged around him. ‘Continual dropping” wore 
out his love. He allowed his moral obligations to 
lose their binding force, and he became not only neg- 
lectful of his conjugal, but also of his pastoral duties. 
Instead of being winning and spiritual as formerly, 
his sermons were dipped in gall. He dwelt contin- 
ually upon the darkest aspects of humanity,delighted 
in denunciation and invective. His home grew less 
attractive, he spent more and more of his time out- 
side its precincts. During one of his absences, Carrie 
permitted a family to move in and occupy a part of 
their dwelling. Under any circumstances, Charles 
Grey would have disliked the arrangement; but it 
was doubly displeasing now on account of his unhap- 
py domestic condition. His pride forbade him havy- 
ing so near neighbors, who could not help seeing 
things as they really existed, and who would be 
keener-sighted because of the sacred calling in which 
he was engaged. 

“Carrie, 1 think I have borne sufficient trampling 
upon for one man’s power of endurance.” 

‘You mistake—I am the one who has borne it.” 

“ Be truthful. You totally misapprehend, or else 
purposely ignore your duty as a wife, and assume 
chief direction of everything that appertains to me or 
yourself.” 

“Assume! And you insinuate that I am untrue! 
I can retort upon you with more show of justice. 
How have you kept the promise you made my dying 
mother?” 

“To the letter. You have rung the changes upon 
that promise for four years; but let me tell you, she 
did not require me to be less than man, which to my 
sorrow and shame I have been. You have been most 
false to the principles of true action that should have 
guided you. You have been heinously recreant to 
your trust—I am not so good a man as I was when I 
married you.” 

* And 1 am responsible for it, you would have me 
think? Perhaps I am to blame for your failure as a 
minister? Am 1?” 

«To a great extent.” 

“ How magnanimous in you to reproach me for your 
natural weakness and wickedness—very !” 

“Madam, take care—you may go one step farther 
than will be safe for you.” 

“ May I, sir?” mimicking his tone. “ What will 
we do if I choose to advance that step? I think, sir, 
you will do well to leave off preaching until you have 
learnt to practice.” 

“T warn you, madam.” 

His face had a white, tense look, and the words 
were fairly hissed through his teeth. She was 
trightened, but through sheer obstinacy and bravado, 
kept on exasperating him. 

* We'll have a divorce, wont we? Shall we remove 
to Indiana where we can obtain one easily? ‘ Where 
thou goest, I will go.’” 

Flesh and blood refused to bear more, and (God 
forgive him!) he struck herdown. It brought him to 
his senses, and he despised himself. His manhood 
seemed to have gone out with that blow. Shall we 
spare further sickening details? The elements of 
happiness that were thick about them in their early 
wedded hours, vanished from their hearth-stone. 
Pleasant angels took a grieved departure. Discord 
and indifference were rampant in the household. 
Charles Grey shrank out of the ministry he had dis- 
graced, and was just at the stage of desperation when 
men take a quick leap down to debauchery and ruin. 
The birth of a son stayed him on the brink; and 
though he was no longer a “‘ watchman on the walls 
of Zion,” from henceforth, for the sake of his boy, he 
maintained a sober and respectable life. No com- 
merce of tender words was carried on between himself 
and Carrie as in the time gone by; but on account of 
the younger Charley, a dead-sea calm without anima- 
tion or beauty, settled down over the years that in- 
tervened between their present and the graves that 
awaited them in the future. 





MATRIMONIAL ADVICE. 

Our young women are cautioned against marrying 
dissipated young men; but, with equal, if not greater 
propriety, may not young men be cautioned against 
marrying idle and extravagant young women, for a 
great many unhappy marriages are the result of the 
latter, as well as the former. Nothing is more de- 
structive of domestic happiness than the present 
mode of bringing up our young women. Foolish mo- 
thers think they act affectionately by indulging their 





daughters in their fondness for the giddy pleasures of 
life, and allowing them to contract habits of indo- 
lence, not dreaming that they are thereby unfitted 
| for the stern realities of lite which must surely await 
| them, Let them marry wealth or poverty, they will 
| be unable to support either condition. Let them re- 


BORNEO AND THE DYAKS. 





THE first sight of the coast of Borneo is impressive ; 
and the extraordinary and romantic condition of the 
great island, where an English gentleman holds an 
independent sovereignty,beyond whose limits some of 
the wildest and strangest conditions of savage life ex- 
ist, beset with danger in their exploration, and con- 
taining wonderful problems in their development, 
lends extraordinary interest to such a destination, 
How beautiful, in the golden, tropical, cloudless sun- 
shine, is the long stretch of low-lying coast, with the 
broad silver band of spotless sand dividing the blue 
sparkling ocean from the rich green forest tracts be- 
yond it; and the lofty undulating outline of the 
mountain-chain, far inland, closing in the horizon 
with a mantle of imperial purple! Like sentries 
posted close, in wary watch along the coast, are vast 
masses of rock, not bare and rugged, not worn and 
threatening, like the stone giants of the northern 
seas, but clothed from base to summit with the rich 
vegetation of the tropics, in inexhaustible variety of 
shade and texture, and surrounded by the ceaseless, 
snowy, feathery surf. Under a high wooded peak 
lies the mouth of the river Sarawak, and thither the 
ship’s course is steered, past Malay villages, once the 
resort of piratical squadrons, which dare not now 
come within a hundred miles of the territory where 
the brave Englishman rules; and then the travellers 
steam up the river between banks rich with such 
lavish treasures of vegetation as only the equatorial 
lands can show; where a thick belt of mangrove ex- 
tends for a hundred yards on either side, tenanted by 
rustling “schools” of monkeys, and beyond, the 
jungle rises like a wall, stretching its dark impene- 
trable mass to the unknown mountains on the 
horizon. 

When eighteen miles are passed, the traveller 
reaches the Rajah’s capital, and is introduced to 
surely as strange a scene and state of things as this 
decidedly queer world can show on any portion of its 
surface. English civilization and the extreme of bar- 
barism are brought into the closest contact, and a 
pertectly organized svstem of Christian worship is es- 
tablished in the midst of a people in whom absolutely 
no trace of any religious belief is to be discovered. A 
few Dyaks may perhaps believe in the antus, which 
is Dyak for “devil,” but signifies a being of highly- 
indeterminate character and limited powers of mis- 
chief, which he chiefly concentrates on destroying the 
tields of rice or paddy; but the majority laugh at 
such an idea, and fail to enunciate any other. Thus 
it may be presumed that the Dyaks are utterly de- 
void of any notion of a supernatural kind. Even 
among those who appeared to acknowledge, in an in- 
different, contemptuous kind of way, the existence of 
the antus, there is found no more elaborate device 
for worship or propitiation than two alligators made 
of mud, bristling with sharp wooden spines, set up in 
a glade in the jungle, and surrounded by a wooden 
palisade. The population of Sarawak is composed of 
Malays, Chinese, and Dyaks, as the various tribes of 
natives are promiscuously called; and of the former, 
we may remark, that the Malays of Sarawak are 
the ugliest that are ever seen, though they possess 
magnificent hair and extreme delicacy of limb. The 
houses are built on piles; the use of the bow is un- 
known; and there are no beasts of burden at 
Sarawak. 

A stranger can distinguish at once between the 
Malay and the Dyak habitations. Pigs are piously 
excluded from the former, for the Malays are strict 
Mussulmans; while they are found in profusion 
“rootling ” among the accumulated debris lying un- 
der the flooring of the Dyak houses. There are no 
lions or tigers, or other large carnivora, near the sea- 
board. Buffaloes and wild cattle roam the vast 
plains of the interior; and amoung the mountains, a 
large panther is found, of whose skin the Kyans, 
most savage and powerful among the aboriginal 
races, make their war-cloaks. Honey bears and 
monkeys are very numerous; and the famous ape of 
Borneo, the wood-man, the orang outang, abounds in 
the solemn and beautiful forests. The traveller 
comes in contact with five tribes of Dyaks, differing 
in many particulars from one another, but alike in 
one strange respect—they retain all their character- 
istics in the face cf advancing civilization—they meet 
the white man, and do not retire before him; they 
are neither ‘‘improved” nor exterminated off the 
fuce of the earth. Civilization is nothing to offer 
them. A moderate indulgence in head-hunting is 
their highest bliss. <A ‘tidy’? bunch of scalps in the 
* house,” as the dwelling-place common to each vil- 
lage is called, is their utmost ambition. They area 
strong, brave, diminutive people, whose notions of 
the pleasures of the table are of a peculiarly repul- 
sive character; whose sole idea of ceremonial, on oc- 
casions of death or marriage,is universal drunkenness, 
but who are withal singularly decent in their beha- 
viour. Those strange creatures have a beautiful 
country to live in, and a glorious climate to enjoy. 
Disease is rare, and not severe amongthem. They 
have slaves, but treat them so well that they are not 
distinguishable by strangers from the other members 
of the household. 








| 


| THE FEMALE EYE.—A modern writer gives the 
| following enumeration of the expressions of a female 
| eye: The glare, the stare, the sneer, the invitation, 
the defiance, the denial, the consent, the glance of 
love, the flash of rage, the sparkling of hope, the 


“ My sphere is pretty much contined to this dwell- | main single, and life will become more and more | languishment of softness, the squint of suspicion, the 


entered into by many, its scope and spirit bear too | ing, so it is more proper that I be suited than you.” 


burdensome as it advances. 


fire of jealousy, and the lustre of pleasure. 
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PaprTay re ° earnest. Confess, honestly, that this is a litt! 
shake your head—you are too modest. Let me rid | get up just for a few moments, Georgie, just to see That week passed away, and Charlotte returned | (GY) of yours!” 
| you of the trouble. A pair of clear, sparkling blue | him? He’s too thoughtful to keep you long.” home. And Joseph was not seen at Mr. Willard’s. J 1 was never more in eatne » life!” 
= eee eyes; long, drooping lashes; straight nose; sweet,| ‘But, mother, I’m tired. Ull see him Soinsiotin. It was so strange, they thought, and all were full of X fr ee A chagioe ye inks are ertd 4 vette 
be chose 5. VAGIR® tempting rosebud of a mouth; prettily curved chin, | Tell him so, please.” wonder about it but Georgie, she was silent. When | g Can't cats ohdersand the meaning of a little tli 
prow heodire pleasant, womanly forehead, with waves of brown hair “It’s too bad! but I’ll have to tell him about it, I | another week went away, and the third began, good in better than this?” 
, } ; x = smoothed back from either side of it; fresh, blooming | suppose.” And Mrs. Willard went with a slow step | Mrs, Willard went down to see Widow Burgess, and (‘ t “What do you mean, have you not been 
| A piece Se pean a ie pa rt as white | complexion, lily and rose, right trom the hillside; a | from the room. learn what the trouble was. But the widow didn’t Y | with me?” : i 
ppPvaleeaske “ete po pao pe gece oe simple, yet strangely bewitching expression of mouth; “You did that admirably, dear; for my life’s sake | know anything about it. She only knew that Joseph | “] ave been quite as serious before in) 
H a Rang all fine de weGrs aaa culd astsenin and all this framed in one of the most exquisite of | I couldn’t imagine what possessed you. Wont I have | stayed at home every evening, and applied himself | Mr. Aubrey. The city is pleasant enough for 
| . Shall keep its treasured germs secure from wintry blight | bats! Really, Miss Willard, you have little to com- | fun telling Frank Aubrey of that maneuvre, when I | closely to his Greek and Latin, and that he was sad or two, Hat always—ugh! its very polish and 
| Within the fruitful breast, now hidden deep plain of in the way of looks. Now be honest. Haven’t | get home?” exclaimed Charlotte, as Mrs. Willard | and down-hearted. But he would never own that | grows to be a bore. I shall certainly go back 
| Beneath the many folds of woven. glittering crystal : you always been called the prettiest girl in Elton? | descended the stairs. anything troubled him. He said he was quite well, | country lover in preference to accepting you 
| So o'er the bitter dark, or bright, of holy wedded life Doesn’t honest Joseph Burgess think you the bright- | ‘‘ Don’t mention it, please, Lottie. Indeed I was | but he didn’t feel like anything but study. | offer. Good-night.” And Georgie lett the co 
j Rests love—a subtle, brooding sweetness. est pink of all the pinks of perfection? Eh? doesn’t | tired—I am tired, truly.” For awhile Mrs. Willard thought that Georgie had | Frank Aubrey writhing in his own trap. 
T said at night, “ This cake shall tinge my dreams,’ he?” “O, yes, dear, I haven’t a doubt of it. I’m wearied | done something to offend him, and was almost angry | The next day she wax at Elton once mor 
And laid it ‘neath my pillow ine linen fold. Georgie hung her head and twisted the fingers of | to death, yet if I were in the city I hardly think 1 | at her for it; but in the course of a few weeks, in go- fover and unrest that had been upon her for 
} Higspeneraate tong haere — her left hand kid glove. Her cheeks were like two | should leave the parlors for as much as four hours to | ing to Georgie’s chest, she found the roses that Joseph | months was entirely gone, and quietly and cont: 
H Sieneath the light of clustered crystal spheres. full blown roses before Charlotte’s questioning gaze. | come. Would you?” had given her, carefully dried and laid away; and | ly she took up her simple, plain lite again. B 
Soe tay of guden sudbeain, on et divers ante “I’m answered, dear; don’t trouble yourseli. But | ‘Don’t ask me such questions, please. Let me go | from that time she was silent, believing Georgie was | wna hho longer glad, laughing and merry. S! 
i Soft shining through translucent, rosy curtains, it’s so queer that you should have been engaged be- | to sleep. Don’t talk to me.” ‘ the wronged one. silently about the house performing her accu 
H E’er filled a maiden’s chamber with a light as pure and | fore seeing anything of the world, and to him, too! “T wont tease you, Georgie. I know you are tired. When August came there had been no change, and | duties; there was no song upon her lips; » 
; sweet! I don’t think uncle and aunt Willard did rightly by | Good-night.” Georgie was allowed to go to R——, and meet the | mischievous light in her blue eyes. With he 
{ It seemed as Heaven's own smile that on them rested | you!” But sleep did not come as easily to Georgie as she | Harwoods. She was so sad and sorrowful that Mrs. hands she had placed a sereen between her he 
i down, * But Joseph is good, Clarlotte, as good as he can | had anticipated; and two hours later, when her mo- | Willard had not the heart to keep her at home, as the blessed sunshine, and once there, she | 
i And on the bridal group apart its fullest lustre shed. be.” ther tip-toed into the chamber, bearing in her hand | her better judgment told her to do. She thought the strength to put it away again, and so she ni. 
i Clothed in a pure life's majesty and dignity inborn, ‘*O, I don’t doubt that at all; but you don’t want | a bouquet of fresh roses, she was tossing uneasily | journey would do her good, and so to R— she went, | | contented with the shadows. She seldom saw 
H Once more the faithful pastor stood vicegerent of his God. | One of these country mopes for a husband; you with | upon her pillow. and of course, there met Frank Aubrey again. She a now. Once or twice she had met him in the 
i The gray locks fell adown his reverend head, your face and figure, and pretty ways. Nonsense!” “ He brought them for you,” whispered Mrs. Wil- | was paler and thinner than when he last. saw her, he | but he had turned his head resolutely from h 
4 { Still bright those eyes that blessed with every glance; ‘“‘ But father and mother think the world of him.” | lard, glancing at the sleeping Charlotte. ‘These are | said, and he must take care of her while she remained once in church she had caught his deep, se. | 
{ His voice, at first half-tremulous, the troubled spirit calms, “No doubt of it; but Mr. Aubrey, Georgie! What | the first blossoms—the very first; he has been afraid | there. And care for her he did. If she went to walk eyes fixed scrutinizingly upon her face, but +) 
} As it floweth mildly forth in cadence rich and clear, of him?” that you wouldn’t be here in season to get them. | of a morning, or to ride of an evening, or to sail at turned away like a guilty culprit, nor dared 
aon oar pad rhmtonegeeura them. “You needn’t answer me this time, either; nature pvt leond fragrant? a _ he wus ye disap- | any time, af —- her ene _— people looked up- pode dustin service. 
Sacen anivenene ts taeinent™s Sonne evils, writes out your heart on your face. But we’re close | Pointed at not seeing you. He went away real down- | on it as a sett!od thing, that Mr. Aubrey, of all It reached her ears that Joseph was turn 
Tempered with watchful tenderness of love 
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Toward the fair maiden trembling at his side, 

And listened reverent to the good man's words, 

Or answer gave in well-considered phrase. 

The bride, just in the bloom of beauteous womanhood, 

In the firm hand of the bridegroom lays timidly her own, 

While from her eyes, that turn to his, love, querying, 
looks out; 

For only with experience doth love's assurance come. 


at the depot; the train will start in five minutes; 
yes, just tive minutes by my watch. We must be 
expeditious.” 

Five minutes of bustle and confusion, and Georgie 
and Charlotte were comfortably seated in the car tor 
Elton, and going at a flying rate over the iron road. 
Betore they left the depot Charlotte had met with a 
gentleman friend who was going the same route, and 


hearted. I told him to come again in the morning; 
but he said he couldn’t—he was going away some- 
where, and wouldn’t be back till afternoon. But 
he’ll be here in the evening. Shall I leave these 
flowers here?” 

** No, mother, carry them down stairs, please. I’ll 
see them in the morning,” was the reply. “I’m so 
wicked that I can’t bear them near me,” she added, 


others, was the dearest to pretty Miss Willard. And 
Georgie was thankful and happy, in believing that 
he loved her. She did not allow herself to think 
much. of Joseph now, and when Charlotte teased her 
about him, her replies were brief and evasive. She 
wrote home to her mother of Mr. Aubrey ; his wealth, 
position, and very explicitly of his attentions to her, 
and in every letter assured her that she was happy, 





thoughts in a new direction; that he was pr 
one of Squire Wilbur’s daughters, and that | 
squire was greatly pleased with the idea ot | 
him for a son-in-law. She did not question ti: 
of this report. It seemed to her the most 
thing in the world that he should forget h 
she had acted so unworthily; and she tried 





| 

: | f rs herself into believing that she was glad it wa» 
4 } : : rene ot kaibing who, after gallantly waiting upon the ladies into the | to herself, as her mother turned away. so that good Mrs. Willard began to grow contented that she should feel easier and freer for it. 
: | agli snatcrgscataton a. soviebdiiaaiats car, had seated himself behind them, and commenced The following day was a dreary one to Georgie. | once more, about her, and compute in her heart, Joseph had given Georgie a few little ke 
4 Li bet a the father’s sterner face reposcd a full content. an animated conversation with Charlotte, leaving | She could not look the future in the face, as she had | which, though a kind one, was not altogether un- but they must all be returned to him no 
; « i And quiet fluttercd nigh the gayer company intent, Georgie to her own thoughts and reflections. Poor | @lways been accustomed todo. In her heart there worldly, the interest of having a wealthy, influential greatest trouble to Georgie was, how it could 
& } Just touched with comely reverence and sympathetic | Georgie! her unsophisticated little heart was harbor- | Was a still, small voice, telling her steadily of the son-in-law. , After awhile she dropped sly hints of It had been a long time since she had see: 
4 ia | mind, ing a warfare that it had never known before. Better | Tight way; but she would not listen to its tones. She | Georgie’s affairs to the neighbors, 80 that they would Burgess, and she was atraid to go to her a 
: & With sound of word low-whispered and half-extinguished | tor her had she never lett her quiet, plain home at | hushed them, drowned them in the perpetual, clam- | reach Joseph, who, she was certain, in some way had the little sealed package in her keeping. It: 
- & sigh. Elton, she thought, as she looked sorrowfully out | Oting prophecies of her proud ambition. misused her child. had told his mother all, she must despise her. ' 
4 5 ii And the fragrant air grows dense and tremulous; upon the changes of landscape, past which she was | In the afternoon, she walked out with her cousin But one night Georgie’s pleasant dreams were her part she did not think her to blame if 
j § ity And o’er the loving pair unite in holy bond, so rapidly borne; better that she had never tasted the | through the village. The air was fresh, and clear, | rudely broken. It was but a few days before the One afternoon Georgie grew brave, and resol, 
4 j | f poi riomy tane again hen tie dim new lite of elegance, ease and pleasure, than she and sweet. The green of dune was upon everything Harwood party was to break up, and, at best, she she would not wait another day, but would 

ith ‘ka faces cloudia tile fair April moonn. should carry back to her home a discontented, bitter —hill, field and tree; stretching away out from the | was sad and dispirited. Nearly all the fashionables | once, Joseph’s gifts back tohim. With the, .., 

j { ‘ ; spirit. Ever since she was a litule girl she had loved | little cluster of houses that comprised Elton village, | at the R—— House, among which was Mrs. Harwocd | in her hand she started down the little path 

ty And while arose in tones harmonious the last amen, Joseph Burgess, and in return he had loved her; | #nd breaking here and there at the feet of a strip of | and her daughter, were oft to a “ hop” at a neighbor- across the field of the widow’s house. H: ' 
i I saw inclined above in attitude to bless and since she had grown to be a woman and hea | Woodland, and then going on again till it was lost | ing hotel. But Georgie had declined going, and late beat wildly, and her cheeks were flushed as | . 
} Hy ‘aol saeeaneeene Maccarone love ana | ™#n, their hopes and loves had gone out into one against the blue sky that pressed down upon the | in the evening went down to the almost deserted par- high fever was upon her. She could not gi 
4 ! aigttioe, - ; perfect hope and one perfect love, and each had cen- hill-top. ’ / lors, and seated herself in a window that overlooked house in such a state ofexcitement. She tre: 
i Salvation’s heirs, though tasting first of tribulation'’scup; | tered their happiness on the other. Sometime Jo- Charlotte was delighted, and praised untiringly | the gardens, drawing the curtains about her, so that 



































That cup He once for all drained to the bitter dregs. 
And then the buzz of happy gratulations, 

Man’s hearty hand and woman's dewy lip, 

Drowns in their human sense the melody serene 
From the celestial group that swift ascend 

Toward heaven's blue arch, while far and wide 


seph’s pretty cottage home, where he had lived always 
with his widowed mother, was to be shared by Geor- 
gie. This for along time had been the greatest joy 
of the young girl’s life, and one in which her parents 
and the widowed mother of Joseph had fully sympa- 


what she saw, but Georgie was silent. The trees, and 
fields, and flowers were beautiful, but not for her; 
and she looked anxiously up and down the street, 
fearing something, she could hardly tell what. 

As they came to a sudden turn in the road, she 


she would not be seen by any who should pass by. 

* And so you are not with the Harwoods to-night, 
Aubrey?” some one remarked, so near the window 
that Georgie started with surprise. 

“No, I have allowed myself this evening for a 


violently that it would be impossible for he: 
so that she could be understood. For a »; 
little thread of a path ran along by the side 
deep brook, upon the sides of which gi 
bushes and willows, rank and thick. Geor 


j J h B but a fe Is fi th 1 not stop in the open field to regain her breat 
i ili ‘ Laggan ix ean eae thized. But now Georgie didn’t like to think of Jo- rics osep pUtgees puta ome sii 8 nO em, lean- | vacation, a sort of schoolboy’s holiday.” arting the bushes she went down to th 
‘ een ee See cent Pestana seph, and the time when she should be his wite. To | Mg Over a pee ot bars, talking with a neighbor. For “But Miss Willard, how could you leave her for an si + Thess hundreds of times she had | 
i 4 To him who writeth alway in the golden book, be sure his home was well enough, and Joseph was * mmemant Georgie aa not know what she was doing; evening? She will be lost without you for a gallant.” Joseph, in the spring, for pussy willows, ar 
i. The joyous tidings of a marriage true. good, very good—he’d make some woman happy; | tr she saw by the quick look of pleasure that spread | «7 presume so. But one can’t always sacrifice self late autumn for hazel nuts. She had not ti 
Flashed o'er his face a more seraphic smile, but he would soon settle down into a moping old | 0Ver the young man’s face, that the meeting would for the happiness of others. In plain words, Bob, possible that there could be any one there » 
& Quick flew the diamond pen, engraving there farmer, sun-burnt and ugly-looking, and if she mar- | be to him a joyful one. ‘Turning her head quickly | tye country is a fine place for a week or two, but for when she stood face to face with Joseph, 
é A name that shall forevermore endure. ried him, there would be nothing for her todo but | 4Way, she led her cousin to the opposite side of the | ajways—ugh! its very greenness grows to be a bore!” 
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Since then full many a wedded pair I've known, 

Yet never surely found the one that bears 

High in the courts of the celestial land 

‘That name on earth unknown, but written in the book 
Of Him who waits the coming of the mystic bride. 
But silent roaming through the ways of men, 

Through the vast wilderness of city and of plain, 
With a glad thrill sometimes I come a-near 

Where the sweet echoes haunt of that melodious song, 
And know that “ angel visits are not o’er.”’ 
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GEORGIE’S HEART LESSON. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 








settle down in the same way, never to look beyond 
her chimney corner. But Mr. Aubrey—Georgie bent 
her head upon her hand when she thought of him, 
lest some one should read what she was sure must be 
stamped upon her face. Mr. Aubrey was so polished 
and refined, and said such pleasant things to her, and 
waited upon her in such a gentlemanly manner, 
whenever he escorted her; and Mr. Aubrey cared 
for her. She was sure of that. He had said the same, 
in a pretty, delicate way, the very night before, when 
she told him she was going home. And he held her 
hand tenderly and wouldn’t let her go from his side 
until she had promised to go with the Harwoods to 
R—, in July. And then what an elegant home Mr. 
Aubrey had! His wife would never wear her life out 
attending to household drudgeries; she would live 


road, and called her attention to a beautiful tree that 
stood out in an open field—a very monarch. Then 
she went on gaily chatting on a variety of subjects 
while her face flushed and her voice trembled. 
There was a great swelling of tears in her throat, a 
heavy pain in her heart, as she walked homeward. 
She would have given anything to blot out from her 
memory the unworthy part she had been playing—to 
have had the last hour to live over again. But it was 
too late, and trom the seeds of her own sowing, she 
must reap her harvest. How could she ever look her 
father and mother in the face again, after what she 
had done? She could not conceal it from them; 
every movement, look and action upon her part 
would betray her. And then Joseph would not come 





““What! you don’t mean ic say you are not serious 
there?” 

‘*Ha, ha! quite as seriousas I have been a hundred 
times before in my life. Miss Willard is pleasant 
enough, and ail that, you know, and what’s best, 
can’t understand what a Givtation means, her very 
innocence of such a thing makes it the more refresh- 
ing.” 

“ But doesn’t she care for you?” 

**O, yes! would be my wife if I’d ask her, no doubt, 
but that I shall never do. A few days and the affair 
will take on a finale. She has a country lover that 
she’ll go back to, I dare say.” 

Georgie did not wait to hear more, but stole away 
from the window, unobserved, and sought her room. 





gathering nuts in his old place, her cheek 
scarlet as the autumn leaves that were 
about her. 

“ Here—here are the things you gave me— 
you’d want them,” she stammered, reachir : 
package to him. 

With an unsteady hand Joseph took it 
without looking into her tace; and then 
suddenly roused, he dashed it angrily inte 
flowing stream, saying as he did so, ‘’ 
Georgie Willard! You were kind to brin, 
me. Perhaps you thought that sometime 
want to pawn them for bread. They yp: 
things in the city, do they not?” 

He looked frowningly into Georgie’s fi 
asked this, but she stood silent before him, 








: in the evening, as they had expected. Indeed she | Her eyes were open at last. It was all as plain as the white and pitiful that his heart smote him 
i Oran eran ty like a lady always, and be young, and gay, and beau- | did not believe he would ever come again at all, after | clear daylight to her. She was thankful that she had kindness, and he said, in a softer tone, * 
] “Do not encourage the attentions of that clod- | tiful, while Joseph Burgess’s wife would grow pale, | such treatment! He would wait, at least until she | heard Aubrey speak out his mind. It had saved her least be common acquaintances, Georgie.” 

7 hopper, Joseph, after you get home, Georgie. | careworn and old. | went to him; until she explained the meaning of her | from making a fool of herself. Shame, mortification “No, no, not even that, Joseph, let us ! 

‘ Remember Mr. Aubrey.” And so Georgie went on with her strange thoughts, | conduct. That she could never do, and so it was all | and anger strove together in her heart, till at last other.” 

! * Please don’t, auntie!” until the afternoon waned, and the conductor called | over between Joseph and her. | pride went down and silenced them, and Georgie The young man’s lip quivered with emot 

i “Pshaw, child! what is the use of blushing so | out through the cars, “ Elton.” Then she hoped that And Joseph! At first when Georgie turned away | stood up from that moment like a brave, true woman, turned away with a brief, * Very well—w: 

t { about it? There, there, don’t answer. Send Char- | Joseph wouldn’t be at the depot to meet her, and | from him, he thought it was a playful freak of hers, | doubly strong and thrice aimed, that she had thus 

é ’ 







lotte home at the end of the week, and be sure that 
you plan so as to spend a fortnight with us in July. 


when she stepped out of the cars she looked eagerly | and started laughingly forward a step or two. But 


about for him, and then drew a long sigh of relief 


Mr. Aubrey—but you are blushing again. Lottie | that he was nowhere to be seen. 


| i 
| the confused manner, steadily averted head, and 


had the reading of a selfish, worldly heart, at her 
own expense, 
For the few remaining days that the Harwoods were 


He had stripped the crimson leaves fron 
maple twig as he stood there, and they la 
at Georgie’s feet like little pools of blood, 


must look out for you. Good-by.” That evening, after she had listened restlessly to 


* Good-by, Aunt Harwood, good-by!” and in a her mother’s long account of Joseph’s loneliness dur- 
moment more, the elegant carriage in which were | ing her absence, and how much he had longed for 
seated Charlotte Harwood and Georgie Willard was | her return, she saw him coming briskly across the 
ruling swittly down the street, en route for the | field in the clear moonlight. She wouldn’t see him 
eastern railway station. | that night, she said to herself; she was sure she and 

“1 wish you’d tell something, Cousin Lottie. I | Charlotte were both too tired, and would be quite ex- 
wanted to ask you yesterday, but was afraid you’d | cusable for going to their room; and taking her cous- 
laugh at me,” said Georgie, leaning back in the car- | 
riage, and half-covering her shy face with her gloved | 


started from her side she stooped and pic 
and pressed it fervently to her lips again 
But he could not go so, and he turned . 
suddenly, stretching out his hand for a go 
and so saw Georgie with the leaf at her} 
was pride in her heart yet. O, how att) 
she strove to conquer it. For a moment, 
the leaf from her, and saw Joseph gaz! 
ingly at her, her hand hung like a leade: 
her side; but at last the womanly love 
broke over the icy walls of pride and i 
and she went to bim and laid her hand in 

““ May we ever be more than friends, G 
asked, 


| hurried tones of the young girl, struck coldly and 
painfully against his heart; and for a moment he | at R——, Aubrey was constantly by Georgie’s side. 
| stood doubting his own senses, as the wretched truth | He was not contented to have her from him a mo- 
stole over him. And then he remembered that his | ment. There was something in the easy dignity of 
friend was observing him, and feigning a composure | her manner that he could not comprehend; some- 
he did not feel, he proceeded to ask some questions | thing entirely new in the nonchalant way with which 
on the subject they had been discussing. | she met him. She did not listen silently and blush- 

‘*She’s ashamed of me,” he said, bitterly to himself, | ingly to his graceful, well-paid compliments, but re- 
| as he walked moodily towards home. ‘“ My clothes | plied to them, piquantly and with a true spirit. In 
in’s hand in hers, she ran hurriedly up stairs, and | are working clothes, and she was with her prim, spite of himself he was charmed, and at the close of 
went about making preparations for retiring. Just | tinely-dressed city cousin. She saw me, I am sure of | the three days he urged the Harwoods so earnestly to 
hand, | as her head pressed the pillow, Mrs. Willard came up | that, for I caught her eye one little moment. But | remain a week longer that they consented. That 

* Well, what is it? About Mr. Aubrey? I’m sure | stairs, saying that Joseph was below, and that just as | I’m as proud as she is. I would die rather than put | week wore away, and he had not been able to solve 
of it, or you’d never color at such a rate, Tell me.” | soon as he heard of her return he had hurried over to | myself in her way again. And last night she didn’t | the strangely puzzling ways of Georgie, and the night 

** Will you answer me truly, honestly?” | see her. | want to see me, and to think I was such adolt as not | before her departure, forgetting himself, be went 
“Yes. With my hand raised, I promise.” | ** But wont he excuse me from seeing him to-night, | to know it, and to leave the flowers for her! Her | down upon his knees before her, and offered the 
“ Well—well—am I very plain-louking?” | mother, I am so tired?” | head has been turned by those city fups, and she’s unsophisticated country girl his heart, hand and 
“O, you conceited thing, to be fishing about for a “Bless me, child, you in bed, and Charlotte, too! | ashamed of me; but I’ll not break my heart for her | fortune 
compliment, in such an artful way! Look into the | You’ve been spry about it, it seems to me. But it’s 
luirror opposite, and tell me what you see. You | too bad, Joseph will be so disappointed! Can’t you 
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** Yes, yes!” 









“* Just as we once were to each other, n 
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he continued, wringing her hand. 








“ Yes, if you can only forgive me for 





—no,no!” And all the time Joseph was saying this | 


“Why, Mr. Aubrey, really you surprise me!” said 
| his heart was well nigh breaking. 


| Georgie, in a musical tone. 
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ness and cruelty, we may be happy again 





**1 hope you are not in 
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Joseph was not seen at Mr. Willard’s. 
ange, they thought, and all were full of < | 
t it but Georgie, she was silent. When 
< went away, and the third began, good 
went down to see Widow Burgess, and 
he trouble was. But the widow didn’t 
ng about it. She only knew that Joseph 
me every evening, and applied himself 
Greek and Latin, and that he was sad 
varted. But he would never own that 
vubled him. He said he was quite well, 
t feel like anything but study. 
» Mrs. Willard thought that Georgie had 
ing to offend him, and was almost angry 
; but in the course of a few weeks, in go- 
ie’s chest, she found the roses that Joseph 
er, carefully dried and laid away; and 
me she was silent, believing Georgie was 
i one. 
gust came there had been no change, and 
1» allowed to go to R——, and meet the 
She was so sad and sorrowful that Mrs. 
{ not the heart to keep her at home, as 
adgment told her to do. She thought the 
id do her good, and so to R—— she went, 
se, there met Frank Aubrey again. She 
nd thinner than when he last. saw her, he 
must take care of her while she remained 
i care for her he did. If she went to walk 
ng, or to ride of an evening, or to sail at 
e was by her side, until people looked up- 
\ settled thing, that Mr. Aubrey, of all 
- the dearest to pretty Miss Willard. And 
«3s thankful and happy, in believing that 
ver. She did not allow herself to think 
sseph now, and when Charlotte teased her 
her replies were brief and evasive. She 
: toher mother of Mr. Aubrey ; his wealth, 
id very explicitly of his attentions to her, 
y letter assured her that she was happy, 
1 Mrs. Willard began to grow contented 
, about her, and compute in her heart, 
ugh a kind one, was not altogether un- 
e interest of having a wealthy, influential 
After awhile she dropped sly hints of 
uffairs to the neighbors, so that they would 
ph, who, she was certain, in some way had 
r child. 





night Georgie’s pleasant dreams were 
‘ken. It was but a few days before the 
party was to break up, and, at best, she 
nd dispirited. Nearly all the fashionables 
— House, among which was Mrs. Harwocd 
ughter, were oft to a “ hop” at a neighbor- 
But Georgie had declined going, and late 
aing went down to the almost deserted par- 
vated herself in a window that overlooked 
us, drawing the curtains about her, so that 
not be seen by any who should pass by. 
“o you are not with the Harwoods to-night, 
some one remarked, so near the window 
gie started with surprise. 


v sort of schoolboy’s holiday.” 
liss Willard, how could you leave her for an 
She will be lost without you for a gallant.” 
‘ume so. But one can’t always sacrifice self 
appiness of others. In plain words, Bob, 
'ry is a fine place for a week or two, but for 
ngh! its very greenness grows to be a bore!” 
! you don’t mean to say you are not serious 


a! quite as seriousas I have been a hundred 
fore in my life. Miss Willard is pleasant 
and all that, you know, and what’s best, 
derstand what a flirtation means, her very 
e of such a thing makes it the more refresh- 


‘loesn’t she care for you?” 

‘s! would be my wife if ’d ask her, no doubt, 
Ishall never do. A few days and the affair 

eon afinale. She has a country lover that 
back to, I dare say.” 





ie did not wait to hear more, but stole away 
» window, unobserved, and sought her room. 
S were open at last. It was all as plain as the 
vlight to her. She was thankful that she had 
ubrey speak out his mind. It had saved her 
‘king a fool of herself. Shame, mortification 
cer strove together in her heart, till at last 
ent down and silenced them, and Georgie 
» from that moment like a brave, true woman, 
strong and thrice aimed, that she had thus 
reading of a selfish, worldly heart, at her 
verse. 
e few remaining days that the Harwoods were 
—, Aubrey was constantly by Georgie’s side. 
not contented to have her from him a mo- 
There was something in the easy dignity of 
nner that he could not comprehend; some- 
utirely new in the nonchalant way with which 
him. She did not listen silently and blush- 
» his graceful, well-paid compliments, but re- 
» them, piquantly and with a true spirit. In 
himself he was charmed, and at the close of 
e days he urged the Harwoods so earnestly to 
a week longer that they consented. That 
ore away, and he had not been able to solve 
ngely puzzling ways of Georgie, and the night 
her departure, forgetting himself, he went 
ipon his knees before her, and ottered the 
isticated country girl his heart, hand and 


have allowed myself this evening for a 
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; 
y, Mr. Aubrey, really you surprise me!” said zg 
', ina musical tone. ‘1 hope you are not in NW 
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OUR UNION. 





of yours!” 

« T was never more in earnest in my life!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Your very innocence is refreshing! 
Can’t you understand the meaning of a little flirtation 
better than this?” 

“What do you mean, have you not been serious 
with me?” 

“T have been quite as serious before in my life, 
Mr. Aubrey. The city is pleasant enough for a week 
or two, but always—ugh! its very polish and beauty 
grows to be a bore. I shall certainly go back to my 
country lover in preference to accepting your kind 
offer. Good-night.” And Georgie left the conceited 
Frank Aubrey writhing in his own trap. 

The next day she was at Elton once more. The 
fever and unrest that had been upon her for a few 
months was entirely gone, and quietly and contented- 
ly she took up her simple, plain lite again. But she 
was no longer glad, laughing and merry. She went 
silently about the house performing her accustomed 
duties; there was no song upon her lips; no wild, 
mischievous light in her blue eyes. With her own 
hands she had placed a screen between her heart and 
the blessed sunshine, and once there, she had not 
strength to put it away again, and so she must be 
contented with the shadows. She seldom saw Joseph 
now. Once or twice she had met him in the street, 
but he had turned his head resolutely from her; and 
onee in church she had caught his deep, searching 
eyes fixed scrutinizingly upon her face, but she had 
turned away like a guilty culprit, nor dared look up 
again during service. 

It reached her ears that Joseph was turning his 
thoughts in a new direction; that he was partial to 
one of Squire Wilbur’s daughters, and that the old 
squire was greatly pleased with the idea of having 
him for a son-in-law. She did not question the truth 
of this report. It seemed to her the most natural 
thing in the world that he should forget her, after 
she had acted so unworthily; and she tried to coax 
herself into believing that she was glad it was so, and 
that she should feel easier and freer for it. 

Joseph had given Georgie a few little keepsakes, 
but they must all be returned to him now. The 
greatest trouble to Georgie was, how itcould be done. 
It had been a long time since she had seen Widow 
Burgess, and she was afraid to go to her and place 
the little sealed package in her keeping. If Joseph 
had told his mother all, she must despise her, and for 
her part she did not think her to blame if she did. 
One afternoon Georgie grew brave, and resolved that 
she would not wait another day, but would carry, at 
once, Joseph’s gifts back to him. With the package 
in her hand she started down the little path, that led 
across the field of the widow’s house. Her heart 
beat wildly, and her cheeks were flushed as though a 
high fever was upon her. She could not go into the 
house in such a state ofexcitement. She trembled so 
violently that it would be impossible for her to speak 
so that she could be understood. For a space the 
little thread of a path ran along by the side of a wide, 
deep brook, upon the sides of which grew hazel 
bushes and willows, rank and thick. Georgie vould 
not stop in the open field to regain her breath, and so 
parting the bushes she went down to the brook’s 
edge, where hundreds of times she had been with 
Joseph, in the spring, for pussy willows, and in the 
late autumn for hazel nuts. She had not thought it 
possible that there could be any one there now, and 
when she stood face to face with Joseph, who was 
gathering nuts in his old place, her cheeks grew as 
scarlet as the autumn leaves that were hanging 
about her. 

“‘ Here—here are the things you gave me—I thought 
you’d want them,” she stammered, reaching out the 
package to him. 

With an unsteady hand Joseph took it from her, 
without looking into her face; and then as though 
suddenly roused, he dashed it angrily into the swift, 
flowing stream, saying as he did so, ‘‘That’s all, 
Georgie Willard! You were kind to bring them to 
me. Perhaps you thought that sometime I should 
want to pawn them for bread. They pawn such 
things in the city, do they not?” 

He looked frowningly into Georgie’s face, as he 
asked this, but she stood silent before him, looking so 
white and pitiful that his heart smote him for his un- 
kindness, and he said, in a softer tone, ‘* We may at 
least be common acquaintances, Georgie.” 

“No, no, not even that, Joseph, let us forget each 
other.” 

The young man’s lip quivered with emotion, and he 
turned away with a brief, “* Very well—well!” 

He had stripped the crimson leaves from a slender 
maple twig as he stood there, and they lay scattered 
at Georgie’s feet like little pools of blood. When he 
started from her side she stooped and picked one up 
and pressed it fervently to her lips again and again. 
But he could not go so, and he turned back again 
suddenly, stretching out his hand for a good-by clasp, 
and so saw Georgie with the leaf at her lips. There 
was pride in her heart yet. O, how at that moment 
she strove to conquer it. For a moment, as she cast 
the leaf from her, and saw Joseph gazing wonder- 
ingly at her, her hand hung like a leaden weight by 
her side; but at last the womanly love within her 
broke over the icy walls of pride and indifference, 
and she went to him and laid her hand in his. 

‘* May we ever be more than friends, Georgie?” he 
asked, 

“ Yes, yes!” 

** Just as we once were to each other, may we be?”’ 
he continued, wringing her hand. 

“Yes, if you can only forgive me for my wicked- 
ness and cruelty, we may be happy again.” 











“T can forgive you—I do forgive you,” was the | 
apidly spoken reply, as he drew her to him, and | 
kissed away the tears that fell upon her cheeks. 
“The past is dead, we will bury it, Georgie. The fu- | 
ture is ours, and we will guard well its happiness!” 
And they did, reader. 


> 
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A POLICE STORY. 


BY WILL ROCHESTER. 








THOMAS LINCHPIN, hackman, was driving down 
the main street of the city in which he lived, with his 
wife and three children, his thoughts busy on the 
particulars of the late horrible tragedy that occurred 
at Washington. Thomas was a man of about twenty- 
nine, with a very fair understanding of matters and 
things in general—was well posted on all affairs with 
which a hackman’s lite would admit of his coming in 
contact, and withal had a hackman’s shrewdness. 
He drove his well-matched and showy team of bays 
slowly down the street, and had just reached the 
railroad depot, when the express from the east came 
thundering across the road. A stranger with a 
travelling-bag in his hand leaped off the platform of 
the first passenger coach, and with a few quick strides 
was inside Linchpin’s hack. 

“Where to, sir?” asked Thomas, getting hastily 
down from his seat and eyeing his customer inquir- 
ingly. 

* Road running north—and drive lively, will you!” 

Stranger had a way of biting his words off sharply, 
and a nervous roll to his eyes—both of which circum- 
stances attracted Thomas’s attention. The unusual 
direction, too, was a strange thing, and— 

“Come, come, man; don’t be staring there all 
day!” 

“Beg pardon, sir; you said drive to—” 

**Out on the road running north. Do you under- 
stand now?” 

“Yes sir; all right, sir,”’ and he shut the door, 
mounted his box and drove briskly off. 

The above incident and conversation occupied a 
space of about thirty seconds—just time enough for 
the train to run into the depot and come to a stop. 
The usual bustle and crowding, and scenes attending 
the arrival of the cars in a large city, followed, dur- 
ing which a couple of highly excited individuals 
might have been seen jostling their way hither and 
thither through the crowd, evidently very anxious to 
meet someboily. 

The general appearance of these two persons was 
decidedly against them in the opinion of a trio of po- 
licemen who happened to be on hand, and they de- 
termined to keep watch of them, but in living up to 
their determination found livelier work than they 
had been accustomed to in a long while, for their 
game rushed around in a sort of frantic manner— 
first through a car, then into the sitting-room, then 
through another car, then into the street, then back 
again into cars and through the crowded rooms, till 
the fat and well-fed guardians of the peace were well 
nigh exhausted. At length the train went puffing on 
its way west, and the two eccentric individuals were 
discovered standing on the track, gazing sadly at its 
retreating shape. Policemen crept cautiously up be- 
hind them, and overheard the taller of the two re- 
mark to his companion, “ He’s off, sure!” 

“Yes—damn the luck!”’—a literal translation of 
the short one’s reply. 

“It’s your fault,” ferociously exclaimed the long 
one. 

“O, you be blowed!”” replied shorty—and this an- 
swer falling on the earsof any one but an excited and 
prejudiced policeman would have convinced them 
that the man who uttered the words was a horticul- 
turist, merely making use of one of his favorite ex- 
pressions when talking to his plants and tlowers. 
But the *‘stars”’ didn’t view it in the same shade, 
and without waiting for further developments, laid 
their arms of the law heavily on the supposed agri- 
culturists and invited them to take a promenade in 
their company. 

“ What’s this for?” indignantly protested the tall 
one. 

“We aint done nothin’, chimed in the short one, 
‘what do you want to arrest a couple of respectable 
coves like us for?” 

‘Never you mind what for!” was the very satis- 
factory explanation. ‘ You just come along quietly.” 

“Vell, see here, bummers; if you don’t prove 
nothin’ against us, mind youreyes for false imprison- 
ment—that’s all.” 

At this sally each policeman winked at his neighbor 
in a rather ironical manner—if you can imagine such 
a thing—as much as to say, “no fear of that, boys— 
we know the ropes!” 

Five minutes later their victims were snugly locked 
up in separate cells, and when the police justice took 
his seat an hour afterwards, the ‘‘ stars” with much 
dignity reported the arrest of two suspicious looking 
and acting individuals who might be pickpockets, 
escaped prisoners, deserters, or other dangerous 
characters, for aught they knew to the contrary. The 
magistrate was on the point of ordering the prisoners 
to be brought forth, when the startling news came in 
that Thomas Linchpin had been found murdered on 
the north plank road, about a mile out of town, and 
his team and hack were nowhere to be seen! Instant- 
ly everything was bustle and confusion; two or three 
rushed off for coroners; others crowded around the 
breathless farmer who had brought in the news; some 





made instant preparations for departure in search of 


the murderer, and one was despatched to inform poor 
Tom’s wife of the calamity that had befallen her. 

In a very short time the chicfof police, mounted on 
a swift horse, had reached the toll-gate where Linch- 
pin had been carried and found that report, as usual, 
had been exaggerated; Tom was not dead, but had 
a very severe wound on his head. Every attention 
was paid him, and as soon as he could talk he told the 
chief how the stranger had got into his hack, how his 
manner and the direction he gave had excited his 
suspicions, how his suspicions had ripened into a 
firm belief that the stranger was a felon endeavoring 
to escape from justice, how he studied for a plan to 
frustrate the man’s design, and how his passenger 
had suddenly jumped up on to the seat beside him 
and with some iron instrument in his hand, knocked 
him off into the road and drove swiftly away. Linch- 
pin was barely able to whisper the foregoing particu- 
lars, when he fainted from loss of blood, and a 
description of the person who had committed the out- 
rage had necessarily to be defered. However, detec- 
tives were despatched in every direction, and the 
chief returned to town and telegraphed to all points 
to look out for the culprit. 

That evening the papers contained the announce- 
ment of the large reward offered for the arrest of the 
Washington assassins, and the excited crowd at the 
police office no sooner read it than they individually 
and collectively came to the conclusion that one of 
the dastards was in their neighborhood—had, in 
mid-day, arrived in their midst and escaped unmo- 
lested—in short, that the man who had struék down 
Tom Linchpin was a person with a very large reward 
offered for his capture! Excitement immediately 
ran wild—the news spread like wild-fire—citizens 
turned out en masse—scouting parties were quickly 
formed—business was almost entirely suspended, and 
ascene followed that baffles description. The bells 
were rung by order of the city authorities, and an 
immense amount of confusion, increased by the cir- 
culation of the usual sensational rumors, prevailed. 


In the midst of the uproar a report went out that 
two genuine assassins had been captured, and were 
in close custody at the police station. The fact was 
that order had somehow been established inside the 
above tribunal, and the two victims of our former ac- 
quaintance had been led tremblingly forth to trial. 
The taller of the two was very pale but self-composed, 
while the short one quaked and shook like a thing of 
guilt. In due course of time the magistrate adjusted 
his spectacles, stuck a pen behind his ear, and after 
a somewhat lengthy stare of dignified greatness, 
propounded the following question: 

“Gentlemen (very ironically), please favor me with 
your names.” 

To which the tall one made response: 

-“My name is John Thomas, and my friend is 
Samuel Steal, Esq.” 

“No doubt an appropriate name for him,” remark- 
ed justice, making a note of the above; “ what is 
your occupation?” 

* Contractors, sir.” 

“Contractors! of what, pray?” 

“Of the government, sir; filling quotas.” 

* Ah! Scalpers!” 

Here justice made another memorandum in his 
book. 

* Please explain what brought you to this city.” 

“Express train from the east, your honor!” shak- 
ingly piped the short one. 

Justice frowned severely. 

**No equivocation, young man, I am now inquir- 
ing as to the nature of your business here. What is 
it?”? 

Here the long fellow made the following “clean 
breast ”’ of it: 

“Vell, your honor, seeing as how we’ve lost our 
game, I’ll tell you the whole story. Sammy and I 
vas valkin’ down the street this morning, ven ve no- 
ticed a cove in front of us as aroused our suspicions 
that something vas wrong. So says Sammy, ‘ Let’s 
follow him,’ vich ve did into a eatin’ house, vhere he 
calls for ham and eggs. Sammy and I takes a stall 
opposite to him, and Sammy pulls out a paper and 
begins to read to me about the assassinations at Vash- 
inton, vich the stranger no sooner hears than up he 
jumps and goes right off without vaiting for his grub. 
1 slaps Sammy on the shoulder and says ‘ He’s von of 
’em! ve’ll catch him and get the reward;’ to vich he 
replies, ‘Yes, and the thanks of all our feller citi- 
zens.’ ‘Feller citizens be blowed,’ says I, ‘come 
along.’ So ve puts out after him, chases him all over 
town, and finally catches him—” 

“You caught him, did you!” broke in the now 
highly excited justice; ‘‘why didn’t you hold on to 
him?” 

“‘Vait and hear mystory. Ve catches him jumpin’ 
on to the express train just as it vas startin’ out; so 
ve couldn’t do nothin’ but jump on after him. Vell, 
ve vatched him close till ve gets to this ere bloody 
town, ven he gets off ahead of us, and vile ve area 
lookin’ tor him, up comes them big peelers, marches 
us off and locks us up here for nothin’!” 

A stifling silence followed the relation of this extra- 
ordinary tale, broken by a voice, exclaiming, ‘‘ Con- 
tound those meddling police! If it hadn’t been for 
them the fellow would have been caught.” 

“Very true, sir,” responded the tall one, ‘ them’s 
my sentiments exactly.” 

‘Silence in court,” ordered the justice; “ return 
the prisoners to their cells for further examination. 
Clear the room.” 

All night long the feverish and excited populac« 
stood in groups around the street corners, and dis- 
cussed the unusual occurrence. About two o’clock 
the next morning, a horseman, covered with mud 





“Who caught him?” “ Where did you find him?” 
“Is healive?” ‘* Which of ’em is he?” 

The questions poured in thick and fast. 

© Hold on a minute, and [’ll tell you. We traced 
the villain to Hags Hollow—ten miles—where the 
hack broke down, and he unhitched one of the horses 
and rode off on him. We followed on and about three 
miles further, found the horse cropping grass by the 
roadside. The fellow had here taken to the woods, 
which we surrounded and searched. In about five 
minutes we heard a shout, rushed in the direction of 
the sound, and discovered our man, standing under 
a tree, preaching a sermon to an imaginary audience! 
Before he got to the ‘amen,’ we had the irons on him, 
and they are bringing him in.” 

The breathless crowd listened to the man’s recital 
in silence and wonder—the idea of an assassin preach- 
ing a sermon took their breath away—and then they 
lingered impatiently about to catch a glimpse of this 
strange being, but before he arrived, there came a 
telegram from a neighboring city to the effect that a 
raving maniac had the day before escaped from his 
keepers and was at large. The description which 
followed tallied exactly with the captured man, and 
the disappointed people concluded that they had 
indulged in a sensation for nothing. 





WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 


Mr. President, the roaring of the thunder was 
heard far and wide, and reminded those who heard 
it, of the clattering of the hoofs of so many wild horses 
galloping across a bridge over a creek where the little 
tish were seen skipping about from puddle to puddle 
—the lightning flashed and flashed, and every now 
and then the whole canopy of heaven looked as 
though it was lighted up with tallow candles, and 
them all snuffed. 
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Interesting Discovery at Pompeii. 

Abundant details have been received from Naples 
respecting the freshly uncovered temple of Juno 
among the recent excavations at Pompeii. Three 
hundred skeletons were found crowded within that 
sanctuary, a propitiatory sacrifice being evidently 
held in the hour they were overwhelmed. The statue 
of the goddess, with attendant peacock, the tripod in 
front of the altar, the golden censer, the jewels on the 
person of the priestess, the rich vessels holding a de- 
posit of animal blood, are the main particulars dwelt 
on, no chapter in that awful story being more in- 
structive or interesting. The eyes of Juno were of 
the most vivid enamel, her arms and her whole per- 
son richly decorated with gold trinkets, her gaudy 
bird resplendent with a cluster of glittering gems. 
Aromatic ingredients lay calcined within the censer, 
while gorgeous lamps and bronze ornaments strewed 
the tesselated pavement. 





Properties of Charcoal. 

Among the many properties of charcoal, may be 
mentioned its power of destroying smell, taste and 
color; and, as a proof of its possessing the first quality, 
if it be rubbed over putrid meat, the smell will be de- 
stroyed. Ifa piece of charcoal be thrown into putrid 
water, the putrid taste or flavor will be destroyed, 
and the water be rendered completely fresh. Sailors 
are aware of this; for when water is bad it sea, they 
are in the habit of throwing pieces of burnt biscuit 
into it to purify it. Color is materially influenced by 
charcoal, and, in a number of instances, in a very ir- 
regular way. If you take a dirty black syrup, and 
filter it though burnt charcoal, the color will be re- 
moved. The charcoal of animal matter appears to be 
the best for this purpose. You may learn the influ- 
ence of charcoal in destroying colors, by filtering a 
bottle of port wine throughit; in the filtration it will 
lose a great portion of its coloring, and become tawny ; 
repeat the process two or three times, and you have 
destroyed it altogether. 





The Legs of Insects. 

M. Delisle observed a fly, only as large as a grain of 

sand, which ran three inches and a half a second, and 
in that space made the enormous number of five 
hundred and forty steps. Ifa man were to be able to 
walk as fast in proportion to his size, supposing his 
step to measure two feet, he would, in the space of a 
minute, have run upwards of twenty miles, a task far 
surpassing our express railroad engines, or the fa- 
mous seven league buots recorded in the nursery fa- 
ble. In leaping, also, insects far excel man, or any 
other animal whatever. The flea can leap two hun- 
ired times its own length; so also can the locust. If 
a man were six feet long, and could leap as high and 
is fur as one of these insects, he might stand near the 
Justom House, leap up into the air over the top of 
Crinity Church spire, and alight in Greenwich Street, 
vhich would be something more wonderful than it 
ias ever entered into the minds of the writers of 
‘airy tales to conceive of. The insect called the frog- 
1opper can leap more than two hundred and fifty 
imes its own length. Some spiders can leap a couple 
»f feet upon their prey. 
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and dirt, came galloping down the main avenue, cry- 
ing at the top of his voice, ‘‘He’s caught! He’s 
caught!” 

Everybody chased the rider down the street for 
further particulars, and when he reached the police 
office he found himself surrounded by more than half 
the inhabitants. 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE LADIES. 

At the risk of being thought impertinent, we intend 
to say to our wealthy lady readers and through them 
to all our countrywomen, a few honest, earnest words 
of remonstrance and counsel. We do not fear being 
charged with interfering with matters that do not 
concern us, for we hold that it is the duty of every 
American citizen to guard and advise our women, of 
whom we are justly so proud. We intend to speak 
plainly, for we think the occasion demands frankness, 
and if we are severe, we beg our friends to remember 
that the wise man has said, “ Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend.’’ 

What we desire particularly to present to the con- 
sideration of the women of America is, the danger to 
which they are subjecting the Union which has just 
emerged from such grave trials. The war has left 
the Union undivided, it is true, but has imposed upon 
it grave and serious obligations, which it must meet 
or be forever infamous. Yetin spite of this the wo- 
men of this country—nearly all classes of them—have 
rushed headlong into acareer of profligacy, never 
before equalledin our history. The most reckless and 
sickening extravagance is manifested by them in high 
quarters. By their ill-advised expenditures they are 
increasing the prices of articles, and depreciating the 
value of the currency—thus placing a fearful obstacle 
in the way of the Government. Nay more than this 
—the evil etfects of their extravagance are felt nearer 
home, They are bringing ruin and sorrow upon their 
own households, and in many instances shame and 
disgrace. Let the long catalogue of forgeries and de- 
talcations for the last four years be referred to, and 
we will find ample proof of this assertion. 

Never was there such a mania for fashionable 
dressing. Prices are no obstacles to this. Ourstreets 
are filled with gaudily and flashily dressed women. 
Shall we say it?—the fashions of the present day 
tend directly and fearfully to obliterate all social dis- 
tinctions, not only in appearance, but in real life. 
This could hardly be otherwise. Doour women know 
where the fashions come from that they so slavishly 
follow? Do they know the inventors of the latest 
styles, over which they are so rapturous? Alas! to 
tell them is to call up a blush to the cheek of any 
pure-minded woman. The courtesans of Paris are 
the authors of most of these styles, for which good, 
pure women are sacrificing health and happiness, and 
surrendering all that is lovely and independent in 
their natural tastes. 

That this is the result of thoughtlessness we readi- 
ly believe; but that does not lessen the evil. Let us 
speak even more plainly. Itis not hard to predict 
the result of the extravagance and dissipation of the 
women of the present day. They are leading to the 
destruction of our entire social system, and the sub- 
stitution of a state of society similar to that which 
prevailsin France. Marriage is becoming less honor- 
able every day, and sin and shame meet with more 
approval than condemnation. Take one hundred 
young women of the present day, and how many are 
really tit to be the mothers of a future generation? 
Do we not daily hear young men, and men in riper 
years, express their fear of marrying, lest such a step 
may lead to life long misery? Whose fault is this? 
Ask your own consciences, you ladies of fashion. If 
you are true to yourselves and your high and holy 
mission, men must respect, honor and trust you. 
Who, then, is responsible for their lack of confidence 
in you? 

We have written with the kindest and most respect- 
ful feelings,and our great esteem for the female sex has 
caused us to express ourselves so plainly. Take the 
matter home to your own consciences, ladies of wealth, 
and see if we have exaggeratedit. Upon you depends 
the future of America. Are you prepared to receive 


such a trust as that which is confided to you? Can | 


you look up to Heaven and with pure hearts say, lam 


honestly trying to do good to my country? Patriot- | 
ism does not belong to men alone; you are the guard- | 


ians of it—you can either foster or destroy it. 
O, that we had the space to tell you of those noble 


women who made our early history so glorious. How | upon the stage and touched a spring. The seat came | and levelled houses with the ground. It was attend- 
pure, high and simple were their thoughts and tastes. | 


Take for example that lovely type of womanhood— 
Rose Standish—of whom New England is so proud, 


and whose rare beauty was surpassed by her rarer 
goodness. Do you prefer to be like an impure Paris- 
ienne rather than like her? 

Ponder this subject honestly and seriously, ont 
may God give you grace to profit by your reflections. 





BATHING. 

Bathing is one of the chief attractions of European 
watering places, In Belgium, men and women bathe 
freely together, and seem as much at home in the wa- 
ter ason land. Total strangers meet in the waves, 
and many an acquaintance is thus formed between 
parties which ripens into fast friendship on land. La- 
dies readily avail themselves of the polite attentions 
of strangers, and one may see a gay and smiling 
belle soused in the surf at Blakenberg, by an atten- 
tive beau whom she had never seen before. At the 
baths of Pfeiffer, young men and maidens, old per- 
sons and children, sit together cosily in the healing 
waters, while tables of wood, bearing a newspaper or 
acup of coffee are floated to them when called for. 
At Dieppe, the scene is curious enough. One may 
see numbers of young and old women standing on the 
beach, submitting the mselves to a drenching pro- 
cess at the hands of a veteran bather. He receives 
the lady’s instructions as to where she wishes the 
water thrown on her, and then drenches her with a 
will. Some have the water thrown on their head, 
some on the nape of the neck, and others on the 
small of the back. If the lady happens to be young, 
the bather gives her a lesson in swimming. He di- 
rects her to rely entirely on the motion of her arms, 
and leave her feet to his direction; then taking them 
in his bands, he moves them like the legs of a frog. 
It is sometimes amusing to see the anxiety of the 
bathers to teach the young ladies toswim. We won- 
der what our belles at Cape May and Newport would 
say to this familiar style. The French girls like it 
prodigiously. 


THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 

The news from the Western frontier is encouraging. 
The campaign of General Conner against the Indians 
has been highly successful. Several severe battles 
have resulted in victories tor the government forces. 
The Ind ians, whose war parties consisted of Chey- 
ennes, Sioux and Arapahoes, have been completely 
humbled, and have now come in to sue for peace. 

It is feared, however, that their professions of sub- 
mission are not sincere, and that they are secretly 
contemplating another struggle against the Govern- 
ment. It is urged that there be sent to Fort Conner 
a turce of at least fifteen hundred men—a large num- 
ber for a frontier station—and it is believed that the 
Secretary of War will at once order such a force 
there. 

The troops on that station are represented as being 
greatly dissatistied. They claim their discharge on 
the ground that the war with the South is at an end, 
and that the term of their enlistment has consequent- 
ly expired. They were put to much inconvenience 
by the negligence of the commissaries and quarter- 
masters. Nota pound of stores intended for the ex- 
pedition arrived in time for use, and the men were 
compelled to encounter great privations. 

Now that peace has been restored in the West, we 
hope that Government will take such steps as .will 
compel its permanency. 

+? 


AWN ECCENTRIC LANDLORD. 

A gentleman of considerable wealth, including a 
large amount of house property, at Stratford, Eng- 
land, where he resided, has recently died. During 
his long residence there, he had acquired consider- 
able notoriety from his peculiar notions as regards 
letting his houses, every applicant having to agree to 
the following conditions before entering upon the 
tenancy: Ist, ‘There must be no children;” 2d, 
“The tenant must not smoke;” 3d, ‘Nor keep 
birds;” 4th, ‘Nor exhibit flowers in pots or other- 
wise in any or either of the windows of the house ;” 
5th, *‘ Ifa bachelor, or widow, or spinster, he or she 
must not enter into matrimony during his or her 
tenancy.” 











ate 


RoMANtTIC.—The last romantic story is of an inci- 
dent at the White House. A veiled lady and beard- 
ed gentleman sit near each other for two hoursin the 
ante-chamber of the president’s office, with a host of 
other pardon applicants, without any sign of recog- 
nition. Atlast the name of one is called by the ush- 
er, and a scene ensues; screams, astonishment, 
recognition, embraces, explanations. The couple 
prove to be brother and sister, separated for years by 
the fortunes of war. 





~> 
GERMAN HorTets.—A Baden correspondent de- 
scribes an artful dodge, by which travellers can make 
sure of excellent accommodations at the over crowd- 
ed German hotels. It is simply to write in large 
white letters on your portmanteau the name ** Bede- 
ker.” Beadeker was the name of the clever author 








of continental guide books—a man who could pull | 


down a hotel or build it up in three days. 


| 





tion. They were sitting in their box, having been 
bound by the spirits, when a sharp spectator rushed 


in two parts in the middle, the cords were loosened, 
and the brothers tumbled down together in a 
| heap. 





| 


| violence. 
TUMBLED THROUGH.—The performances of the | 
Davenports, at Paris, came to a ridiculous termina- | 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER, | 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“THE DESERTED Hut, a Ghost Story,” by Jane 
G. Austin. 

“THE MYSTERIOUS INDIAN,” by Charles Cutter- 
field. 

“AN Epiror’s MIsTAKE,” by Nell Clifford. 

* BROTHER AND SISTER,” by Catherine Thomas. 

“CoRA IRISTAN’S BRIDGE: or, Three Ladies of 
the Manor,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“CASTLES IN SPAIN,” by Miss Amanda Hale. 

“My Last BATILE,” by a Veteran. 

“Youna Fouks’ CLus,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

‘‘ BIO@RAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“Two VIOLETS,” by August Bell. 

* PARTED,” by Earl Marble. 

“* ASSOCIATION,” by George H. Coomer. 


by Jeremiah 





A SINGULAR SUICIDE. 

Suicide has become one of the features of the day, 
and is of such common occurrence, that it has almost 
ceased to attract attention. We fairly rival the 
French in the number and ingenuity of our self-im- 
molators, and we should scarcely be astonished if at 
no distant day some enterprising fellow should estab- 
lish a school for instruction in the genteel art, where 
men who are powerless to achieve notoriety in any 
other way, may find it in some singular and attrac- 
tive mode of ending their lives. 

But, we venture to assert, no one will ever attempt 
self-destruction in a more singular manner than a 
mah who has just died in Rhode Island. For some 
time past he has for a reason, which is unknown, 
made his diet to consist entirely of stones. His death 
was caused by an attempt to force a large stone down 
his throat with a stick. He succeeded in making a 
hole in his neck, which produced death ina short 
time. A post-mortem examination disclosed the fact 
that his stomach and intestines contained one large 
stone two anda half inches long, weighing one and 
three-quarters ounces; another stone one inch in 
diameter, weighing one ounce; a piece of corncob 
two and a half inches in length; a wooden top handle 
four and a half inches long, and a half an inch square 
at the end; another stick two and a halt’ inches long, 
and over half an inch wide; and a corn-husk fourteen 
inches long, which he had thrust down his throat 
without chewing. 

Most suicides prefer a quick death. They have not 
the courage to endure physical suffering, or to view 
calmly the gradual approach of the king of terrors. 
This man, however, seems to have had more nerve 
than the majority of his class, for he added the most 
intense physical sufferings to the pangs of starvation. 





AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


A remarkable and interesting discovery has been 
made by some workmen engaged in quarrying a 
limestone rock at Ryhope Colliery, England. When 
the pieces of rock, loosened by the blasting, were re- 
moved, the workmen came upon a large quan‘ cy of 
bones. Among these were several human skulls, 
numerous skulls of animals, such as foxes, badgers, 
etc., and human bones, and bones of animals. The 
appearance of the rock indicates that there has been 
at one time a cavity in it which was filled with water; 
but it is difficult to account for the presence of the 
skulls and bones. The place where they were found 
was about twenty feet below the surface, and thirty 
feet within the bank. The human skulls and bones 
are said to be remarkably perfect. ‘They have been 
taken possession of, and will be held for purposes of 
scientific examinations. The discovery is an inter- 
esting one, and will no doubt attract great attention, 
and elicit some valuable additions to geology and 
antiquarianism. 


SOMETHING NEW. ‘ 

A sensation has been produced in California by the 
discovery of a piece of petrified wood full of nails. 
The Indians who inhabit the country have no idea of 
working in iron, and it is not possible that their fath- 
ers had knowledge of an art which they do not pos- 
sess. The mystery which envelopes the affair is pro- 
ducing many suppositions as to the locality from 
which the wood came. Acontemporary suggests that 
it isa piece of one of the ships sent by King Solo- 
mon to the land of Ophir after gold. We can regard 
this as only a bit of fun. Tbe most natural explana- 
tion is, we should think, that the wood has been 
washed to the coast from some distant part of the 
ocean. The matter will no doubt perplex many of 
our wise ones. Perhaps some of our learned Masonic 
friends can tell us something definite concerning 
Solomon’s ships, and the gold of Ophir. 








WATERSPOUT IN BELGIUM.—Belgium has been 
recently visited by a waterspout of extraordinary 
It occurred in the neighborhood of Liege, 
and did great damage. The tornado which accom- 
panied it, caught up people in the air, and hurled 
them to the ground. It tore up trees, and ruined 
many that were left standing, stopped railroad trains, 





ed by thunder and lightning, and heavy rain-storms. | 
Tt is said to have been one of the most terrible visita- 
tions to which that country was ever subjected. 


ENGLAND BEATEN AGAIN. 

One of the most amusing events of the day is the 
exultation exhibited by the French over the victory 
of Gladiateur at the receent Derby races, and the 
chagrin manifested by the English at being thus 
beaten on their own ground. Everything in France 
now is a/a Gladiateur, and the sporting classes of 
that country are disposed to regard the performances 
of the noble animal as an offset to Waterloo. Their 
joy has been recently increased by a second victory. 
Gladiateur has followed up his Derby success by 
winning the Doncaster St. Leger, another important 
stake. The horse is nominally the property of Count 
Lagrange, but his real owner is said to be the Em- 
peror Napoleon. 





THE PERILS OF WALKING. 

The London Telegraph publishes an article on the 
dangers of travelling in the streets of that city, in 
which it states that the number of pedestrians killed 
in the thoroughfares of London is about two hundred 
and fifty-two annually. On the railways the average 
is twenty. Comparing the two hundred millions or 
three hundred millions of passengers conveyed over 
some seventy millions of miles of railroad yearly, 
with the casualties which occur in the streets, the 
result is that the chances of death to the London 
pedestrian are as one hundred to one compared with 
the railway traveller. 





(GF-SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 





SHARP.—While a young lady ata recent party in 
Saratoga was talking about the “ pschycological sig- 
nificance of dress,”? and maintaining that a person’s 
character could to a considerable extent be inferred 
from his attire, a foppish young Englishman, wearing 
a blue coat and brass buttons, inquired, with a super- 
cilious air, what that kind of coat indicated, to which 
the young lady instantly responded, “The blue is 
indicative of the wearer’s jvelings; the brass of his 
manners.” 





BRIDAL CAR.—An aeronaut in New York is mak- 
ing a bridal car balloon. Jt is intended that persons 
can be married and make their wedding tour in it, 
and the first marriage ceremony will take place on or 
about the first proximo. ‘The happy couple will be 
presented with the trip gratis, and on alighting, a 
splendid supper will be provided for the wedding 
party. 





(3-N.S.C. F., oF PHILADELPHIA, is informed 
that the “John Hancock” house was torn down 
some two and a half years ago, and that two elegant 
brown stone houses now vccupy its place. Large 
portions of the sheathing and stairways were com- 
posed of red cedar, which has been mostly made up 
intu canes and ornaments for the curious. 





AN AFFECTIONATE BROTHER.—A New Yorker 
living in one of the upper streets of that city discov- 
ered a short time since that he had lived for two 
years in the same block with his brother, whom he 
had not seen for twelve years. ‘How beautiful a 
thing it is tor brethren to dwell together.” 
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BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
THE HEART. 


| 
| 
! 
The heart is like the sky, a part of heaven, | 
But changes night and day, too, like the sky; 
Now o'er it clouds and thunder must be driven, | 
And darkness and destruction, as on high. | 
But when it has been scorched, and pierced, and riven, 
Its storms expire in water-drops; the eye | 
Pours forth at last the heart's blood turned to tears, | 
Byron, | 
The heart hath its mystery, and who may reveal it, 
Or who ever read in the depth of their own, 
How much we never may speak of, yet feel it, 
But even in feeling it knows it unknown ? 
Miss Landon. 








The flush of youth soon passes from the face, 
The spells of fancy from the mind depart; 
The form may lose its symmetry, its grace, 
But time can claim no victory o‘er the heart. 
Mrs. Dinnies. 
Honor to him who, self-complete and brave, 
In scorn can carve his pathway to the grave, 
And hecding nought of what men think or say, | 
Make his own heart his world upon the way. 
The New Timon. 
My heart is like a lonely bird, 
That sadly sings, 
Brooding upon its nest unheard, 
With folded wings.— Mrs. Welby. 


A light heart lives long.— 
PRAYER. 
In desert wilds, in midnight gloom, 
In grateful joy, in trying pain, 
In laughing youth, or nigh the tomb, 
O, when is prayer unheard or vain? 
Eliza Cook. 


Shakspeare. 


Night is the time to pray! 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 
So will his followers do: 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And commune there alone with God, 
James Montgomery. 
Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine carnest eye 
Ever following silently: 
Father, by the breeze of eve 
Ce'ed thy harvest work to leave; 
Prey ere yet the dark hours be, 
L\. the heurt and bend the knee! 
Mrs, Hemans. 
A good man's prayers 
Will from the deepest dungeon climb to heaven's height, 
And bring a blessing down.—Joanna Baillie. 


Any heart, turned Godward, feels more joy 
In one short hour of prayer, than e’er was raised 
By all the feasts on‘carth since its foundation. 
Bailey. 
The saints will aid, if men will call, 
For the blue sky bends over all.— pecitihiel 
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NATALIE: 


— OR, — 


HERO WITHOUT A NAME. 
A Story of Life's Vicissitudes. | 


BY MRS. M. ae Beene 


THE 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ALMOST A QUARREL. 


AUL walked the floor of his 
room that night until morning. 
A restless kind of joy pervaded 
his whole frame. Did Nattie 
love him, or feel only a sisterly 
interest in him? Who were the 
persons of her dream? 

“© Paul, Paul! I thought he 
was trying to kill you!” kept 
ringing in his ears. 

Who was he? 

O, the musical sweetness of 
her voice! how the recollection 
thrilled him. 

“ T wonder if she dreamed that 
Rentz and I quarrelled? We 
have been on the verge of angry 
words more tham once. He has said and done things 
hard to bear—but her name shall never be mixed 
with any quarrel byme. Rentz is drinking hard—he 
undoubtedly feels a passion for this admirable girl, 





but it is not like the love that animates me. I! Na- 
talie—L would die for you!” 
And he would have died for her. There ‘s a love 


that partakes of the nature of sacrifice, and the pas- 
sionate declarations of such men as Paul Revere are 
not mere idle words. Men have died for the love of 
women before now, not thoughtlessly, out heroically. 
Because their ideal of woman is #0 far above that of 
average human nature. And there are women worthy 
to die for. 
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PERILS OF WALKING. 
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s that the number of pedestrians killed | 
zhfares of London is about two hundred 
annually. On the railways the average 
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ialties which occur in the streets, the ’ 
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3INDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
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BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
THE HEART. 
The heart is like the sky, a part of heaven, 
But changes night and day, too, like the sky; 
Now o'er it clouds and thunder must be driven, 
And darkness and destruction, as on high. 
But when it has been scorched, and pierced, and riven, 
Its storms expire in water-drops; the eye 
Pours forth at last the heart's blood turned to tears, 
Byron. 
The heart hath its mystery, and who may reveal it, 
Or who ever read in the depth of their own, 
How much we never may speak of, yet feel it, 
But even in feeling it knows it unknown ? 
Miss Landon. 
The flush of youth soon passes from the face, 
The spells of fancy from the mind depart; 
The form may lose its symmetry, its grace, 
But time can claim no victory o'er the heart. 
Mrs. Dinnies. 
Honor to him who, self-complete and brave, 
In scorn can carve his pathway to the grave, 
And heeding nought of what men think or say, 
Make his own heart his world upon the way. 
The New Timon. 
My heart is like a lonely bird, 
That sadly sings, 
Brooding upon its nest unheard, 
With folded wings.—Mrs. Welby. 


A light heart lives long.— Shakspeare. 


PRAYER. 


In desert wilds, in midnight gloom, 
In grateful joy, in trying pain, 
In laughing youth, or nigh the tomb, 
O, when is prayer unheard or vain? 
Eliza Cook. 
Night is the time to pray! 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 
So will his followers do : 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And commune there alone with God. 
James Montgomery. 
Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye 
Ever following silently: 
Father, by the breeze of eve 
Called thy harvest work to leave; 
Pray !—ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee! 
Mrs. Hemans. 
A good man’s prayers 
Will from the deepest dungeon climb to heaven's height, 
And bring a blessing down.—Joanna Baillie. 


Any heart, turned Godward, feels more joy 
In one short hour of prayer, than e’er was raised 
By all the feasts on‘carth since its foundation. 
Bailey. 
The saints will aid, if men will call, 
For the blue sky bends over all.— Coleridge. 
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NATALIE: 


— OR, — 
THE HERO WITHOUT A NAME. 
A Story of Life's Vicissitudes. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
ALMOST A QUARREL. 


AUL walked the floor of his 
room that night until morning. 
A restless kind of joy pervaded 
his whole frame. Did Nattie 
love him, or feel only a sisterly 
interest in him? Who were the 
persons of her dream? 

*O Paul, Paul! I thought he 
was trying to kill you!” kept 
ringing in his ears. 

Who was he? 

O, the musical sweetness of 
her voice! how the recollection 
thrilled him. 

“ T wonder if she dreamed that 
Rentz and I quarrelled? We 
have been on the verge of angry 
words more than once. He has said and done things 
hard to bear—but her name shall never be mixed 
with any quarrel byme. Rentz is drinking hard—he 
undoubtedly feels a passion for this admirable girl, 
but it is not like the love that animates me. I! Na- 
talie—I would die for you!” 

And he would have died for her. There is a love 
that partakes of the nature of sacrifice, and the pas- 
sionate declarations of such men as Paul Revere are 
not mere idle words. Men have died for the love of 





Natalie was me for several days after her strang ge 
dream. Neither Horace Rentz nor Paul Revere saw 
her for a week. Horace, meantime, eyed his rival 
with a deadly suspicion. His old affection was reviv- 
ed, but it was not the pure love of a high principle. 
He was determined she should show some stronger 
signs of interest in him. Somehow, the real Natalie 
seemed tar away, even while he was sitting near her, 
toying with her worsteds—throwing his light badi- 
nage at her, under which ran a deeper meaning. He 
was piqued that he could not wake her to old impul- 
sive tenderness. Why was it? he asked himself 
again and again. Not that he was serious in his mo- 
tives. 1t was merely the restless love of power. She 
had been such a child before, and he had the power 
to evoke smile or blush at will. Now she was too like 
beautiful statuary—she looked at him, not with love’s 
tenderness, but with the critic’s well-veiled scrutiny, 
seemingly studying his face, as if to get at something 
beyond. He felt conscious that he had retrograded, 
that there were passages in the last two years of his 
life that would not bear to be looked at by her pure 
eyes. He knew that even now, his life was not that 
of the true man. He raged inwardly at her quiet, 
and vowed that she should respond to him. At every 
interview he touched some sweet chord of the past, 
but no responsive, singing voice answered to his ef- 
fort. Once or twice he had come near asking about 
the miniature, but something held him back, perhaps 
the fear that she would return it to him. 

She had told him once that she had always worn 
it—should always wear it? He questioned if that 
promise had been kept, but not of her. Meanwhile, 
he lived fast up to his income, asum that would have 
supported some families, and never dreamed of 
marrying. 

One day Aunt June sought Natalie in great dis- 
tress. 

“Our German has met with an accident on the 
street,” she said, “and has been carried home. It 
wants only an hour of dinner, and I can’t go out to 
find any one to take his place, I never could do it— 
and I wont let Martin, though he wants to. What's 
to be done?” 

“ Can’t they manage for themselves?” 

** My dear child, what a question? Men like them 
have no reason, you see, they never stop to think 
about your convenience, it’s only their own—partic- 
ularly when they pay extravagant prices for it. 
What shall I do?” 

A quick, bright smile trembled along Nattie’s 
features. 

“Tl go, aunty.” 

* No, no—that wont do—no—I can’t have that.” 

“But you don’t understand me, Aunt June. I 
think I can manufacture myself into a very good Ger- 
man servant. I understand the language thorough- 
ly, so they will be quite at their ease, and will, I 
know, never suspect.” 

“ Why, child, what an idea!” 

“ But a good one, aunt, one that will help you out.” 

“Tm afraid they would know you.” 

‘Not as I can disguise myself, aunt. Do let me; 
besides, nobody really knows me besides Paul and 
Mr. Rentz. Come, aunt, I am dying for some diver- 
sion.” 

* But if you should fail, Nattie, or be clumsy.” 


“Trust to my natural genius for that,” laughed 
Nattie. ‘Now, aunt, you might as well decide, for 
you can get no one, unless you go yourself.” 

“Dear, dear, I never could do that.” 

At last the good woman yielded a reluctant con- 
sent, and Natalie went off to array herself. In less 
than twenty minutes she came back, sv thoroughly 
disguised, that after looking at her on all sides, and 
in all lights, Aunt June declared that she should 
never dreain it was Natalie. 

“ What’s this?” exclaimed Edwards, who had the 
head of the table for that week, as he opened a folded 
note at the side of his plate. 

*O! our poor steward is hurt,” he added, “and 
madam begs that we will accept the services of a 
good German girl instead, for to-day. To-morrow 
she will supply the deficiency in a better way, by 
providing another steward. Look at that writing, 
Tom; it’s a notch above Madam De Sauty’s scrawl- 
ing, eh?” 

It was Natalie’s writing. 

“Well, I suppose it is inevitable,” said the indi- 
vidual addressed; ‘but does the girl understand 
English?” 

“My good girl, come here,” said Edwards. 

Natalie tried to look intelligent, but never stirred. 
He then asked for a goblet, in German. Natalie pro- 
cured it briskly. 

“QO, she’s Dutch enough,” laughed Tom. And 
presently the table was full. 

Nattie had before her an interesting study, of 
which she availed herself thoroughly. She had nev- 
erseen all the boarders together before, and it gave 
her an opportunity to compare faces, and to some ex- 
tent manners. 

Horace Rentz, in mere animal beauty, surpassed 
them all; but his handsome face was fast becoming 
sensual, and in some degree, bloated. He ate rapid- 
ly, though never exceeding the bounds of good breed- 
ing, and Jaughed a good deal. Paul’s was by far the 
most intellectual countenance. An air of superior 
repose refined all the features, and his smile, which 
came but seldom, was rarely beautiful. Natalie had 
never had a better opportunity to try herself. 

Horace talked loudly, and at one time began 





women before now, not thoughtlessly, but heroically. 
Because their ideal of woman is so far above that of 


average human nature. And there are women worthy 
to die for. 





boasting of some exploits, which were not creditable 
either to his humanity or intelligence. 

“Mr. Rentz,” said Paul, quietly, “‘ you forget that 
our steward is not present.” 





se Well, whet im the seven wonders of that? Do 
you suppose I care for that Dutch girl?” 

“The presence of a woman makes it impossible for 
me to listen to language which is unpleasant to me 
at any time,” said Paul. 

‘*Who the deuce wants you to hear?” cried Hor- 
ace, his eyes flaming. 

** Bravo for Paul!” cried one and another; “he is 
on the right side of the house. Stop your stories, 
Rentz, we wont listen to them.” 

“The refining influence of the softer sex,” began a 
young man at the lower end of the table, in a mock, 
supercilious tone. 

*“O bosh, Fred! we don’t want any of that; keep 
your homilies for the club-room,” cried another. 
Natalie was completely unnerved, but her heart 
was beating like heavy hammer-strokes—swelling, 
too, with disdain for Horace Rentz, whose coarseness, 
seen in its true light, looked revolting. 

* How could I ever love that man?” she kept ask- 
ing herself’; ‘how can I ever endure his presence af- 
ter this?” 

“Well, Edwards, how lately have you seen your 
new flame?” asked Horace, who was under the in- 
fluence of the wine he had drank. 

“ Of what consequence is that to you?” asked the 
young man addressed. 

“Only that I warn you to tread off my toes,” said 
Rentz, thickly. ‘‘I have some interest in that little 
property, you see.” 

‘Of whom are you speaking?” asked Paul, in deep, 
suppressed tones. 

“O! you’re not to listen to this conversation,” said 
Horace, darting towards him a look of fury. 

“You two gentlemen have been baiting each other 
for the last week,” said Edwards, coolly. ‘‘ Hadn’t 
you better step out, and have the quarrel over?” 

**T have no wish to quarrel,” said Paul, disdainfully. 
“Tf Mr. Rentz chooses not to answer my question, I 
think it would be wise in him todrop the subject.” 

“‘Inother words, you tell me to hold my tongue,” 
cried Horace, with a fierce glare. 

“Ono! talk as much as you will, but no lady of 
my acquaintance shall be insulted,” answered Paul. 

“Second Corinthians, third and fourth verses,” 
said Horace, with a sneer. 

“ An epistle that exhorts to good manners,” retort- 
ed Paul, flushing ta the temples. 

“Come, come, we profess to be gentlemen,” said a 
pacificator, while Natalie trembled, and but ill con- 
cealed her trepidation. ‘‘ Let us have no more of this. 
After dinner fight to your heart’s content, but this 
jarring interferes disagreeably with digestion.” 

Paul arose, quietly, put his napkin in place, and 
left the room. 

“Thank God, the saint has gone,” said Horace, 
viciously. “I hate that man.” 

* Because he is your rival,” put in Edwards. 

“No, because he is a goody. Don’t trouble your- 
self about his being a rival of mine, or you either,” 
he added. ‘ I could get the girl by snapping my fin- 
ger, but 1 don’t want her, though by George! I like 
to spite him, and I’ll do it, too, as long as I am able.” 

Nattie shook from head to foot with anger. What 
small portion of regard she might have had for him 
on account of the past, was hopelessly gone, shivered 
to atoms. Still she stood bravely to her post; kept 
down every sign of agitation as best she could, and 
in the unusual interest awakened by the conversa- 
tion, escaped notice. But when she went to her 

room, her strength almost deserted her. 

“Tt wasa fine joke, Aunt June,” she said, “ but I 
never should care to try it again.” 

“And how splendidly you kept up, my darling! 
What a wonderful child you are!” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. RENTZ AND HIS NURSE. 


Mr. RENvTz the elder was alone now in his princely 
mansion. Servants surrounded him, friends came 
at his bidding; but he was completely isolated, ser- 
vants, friends, they were a poor substitute for the 
love and care he needed. He had been ill of a slow 
fever for weeks. Mrs. Meekly was his nurse; she 
had a soft voice, a quiet footfall, a kindly heart. 

His daughter was still in Europe, on her wedding 
tour, and her short letters, barren of description 
though they were, were his only solace. Ah! if Na- 
talie had not been driven from the house by his perse- 
cution, how pleasantly she might have supplied the 
loss of his child. Or if his son—his thankless son, 
had but acted as an honorable man should, they 
might be both of them the light of his dwelling. 

Now they were alone—Mrs. Meekly, with her soft 
voice and her quiet tread, her assiduous attentions, 
that were never intrusive—her faded yet somewhat 
pretty face. Mr. Rentz shuddered to think that he 
might ever be entirely alone again, with all his bitter 
memories of the past. Sins do not grow pale, like 
poor ink, and vanish from the surface upon which 
they are written. Whenever the eye of conscience 
minds to look at them, there they are, in twice their 
original blackness. In thinking over the conduct of 
his son, he grew to blame himself. What example 
had he set? how conducted himself before the young 
man? Not with any outbreaking vices, but with 
never a word of warning or advice, save that he must 
not spend his money so freely. 

Mrs. Meekly saw that the old gentleman was at 
times low-spirited, and devised several things for his 
amusement; read to him, played chess with him, 
talked to him in her low, sweet voice. He became 
accustomed to her attentions. He felt that the pres- 





ence of her face was becoming necessary to him. 


She brought him up his tea te the days of his con- 
valescence; inducted him into the arm-cbair, and his- 
tened, for the old man was garrulous over his tea. 

“Tam getting better, Mrs. Meekly, decidedly bet- 

r,” he said, one evening. 

“O, yes sir! there will be no more need for doctors’ 
visits, though I told the physician he had better con- 
tinue to call for a day or two longer.” 

** Youare very kind, Mrs. Meekly, very kind.”’ 

“O,no sir! only very solicitous for your welfare; 
so anxious that you should recover, thoroughly. 
These slow fevers are bad things, sir, and leave the 
system very liable to attacks, sir.” 

“1 suppose so; but my sickness is brought on, 
Mrs. Meekly, by ingratitude.” 

© Osir!” cried the nurse, with a little start. 

“ Yes, ingratitude. I have ason who has planted 
my pillow with thorns.” 

“ That is bad, sir.” 

“ Bad! it’s—it’s infernal. And not me alone has 
he treated infamously, but one of the loveliest girls 
that ever lived.” 

“Dear me—I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
vously. 

“Ah!I had hoped to make that lovely girl—but 
never mind—it’s all over—and I’m a lonely old 
man.” 

“It’s very dreadful to be lonely, sir; 7 know what 
it is,” said Mrs. Meekly, with emphasis. 

“Yes, you’re a widow—I suppose so,” said Mr. 
Rentz. 

“A widow, sir, left with seven children, and every 
one of them low in the churchyard, sir.” 

* Dear, dear, you’re to be pitied, Mrs. Meekly.” 

*O, one gets used to it, sir; one becomes accus- 
tomed to one’s sad reflections on one’s bereave- 
ments.” ; 

Just then a thought occurred to the old man. His 
daughter was gone, he had not her wishes to refer 
to; his son was gone, though he had faint hopes of a 
reconciliation; the house was dreary and tomb-like; 
Mrs. Meekly was kind and sensible. Besides, she 
humored him—he liked to have people humor him. 

He glanced up at Mrs. Meekly. Did she divine his 
thoughts, that a faint reflection of former blushes 
trembled on either cheek? 

“Mrs. Meekly,” he said, and looked down on his 
toast. 

“*Sir,”’ trembled the widow. 
might but be realized. 

“We are neither of us young.” 

“No, Mr. Rentz; 1 have long felt myself in the 
sere and yellow leaf,” she said, shaking her head, 
pathetically. 

“Mrs. Meekly—you—you have been very faithful.” 

“T have done my duty, Mr. Rentz.” 

“T fear I shall always be an invalid.” 

**O, no sir!’ she said, briskly; ‘with good nurs- 
ing, no. You are very hale and hearty, naturally, 
and you are getting on your feet so well.” 

“Mrs. Meekly—I—I am in want—” 

‘“‘ Master Horace is below, sir,” cried his body ser- 
vant, bursting in. ‘I could hardly keep him down.” 

“What now?” muttered the father, growing pale. 

“ He’s very much excited, sir—he—he looks like 
mischief.” 

“Drunk, perhaps,’ muttered the elder Rentz. 
‘“‘ Mrs. Meekly, please retire. Send him up, Bates.” 

In rushed Horace, terribly excited, but not intox- 
icated. With a face as white as a sheet, he came up 
to his father, exclaiming: 

“Do you see that, sir?” and thrust a written paper 
in his face. 

The old man stared at it, looked up, helplessly, 
trembled for a moment like a leaf, turned purple, and 
fell forward, in a fit. 


Meekly, ner- 


O! if her expectations 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 


THE day on which Nattie personated German help 
was destined to be one of excitement. Nattie had 
lain down upon the lounge in the parlor, and quite 
exhausted by her trying role, and the intensity of her 
own thoughts, fell asleep. 

A strange sound awakened her. Two men stood 
near the door; one threatening and fiery, the other, 
composed, though indignant. Her name was men- 
tioned. Then Horace Rentz sprang forward with an 
oath. 

“My friend, take care what you do,” said Paul; 
“you are not yourself, and therefore no match for 
me, I tell you again, I will not have that lady’s 
name polluted by your mention. She is too dear to 
me.” 

‘Yes, you have crept in between us, like a con- 
temptible sneak as you are, and stolen her from me, 
for by all the fiends, I know she did love me.” 

Nattie felt paralyzed. The dream came up before 
her in terrible distinctness. 

** He will kill him, as I saw,” her heart cried ont. 

There came a crash that dispelled her terror, and 
she flew between them. It was only the workbox 
thrown to the floor, and broken into small particles. 
Horace turned to look, Paul stooped instinctively 
to recover the wreck. Lying apart from everything 
else—broken ivories, rolling spools, and all the par- 
aphernalia of a lady’s workbox, was a square piece of 
paper, quite yellow. As it caught Paut’s eye, all else 
was forgotten. His head began to swim, a strange 
thrill ran from nerve to nerve. He looked up. His 
very face seemed changed. It was beautiful now, 
radiantly beautiful. 
and that was like a prayer: 

“My mother!” 





He lifted himself slowly, holding the paper against 














Only one word escaped his lips, { 
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his heart, his face still so luminous that Horace 
Rentz stood as if spell-bound, 

“At last!” cried Paul, “ at last my mother’s wrongs 
will be avenged. Read this.” 

Natalie looked at the paper, Horace, too, over her 
shoulder; the latter turned deathly pale. All other 
emotions were forgotten. 

“This is to certify,” said the document, “that per- 
sonally appeared before me Horatio Rentz, of —— 
county, State of ——, and Phebe Revere, of —— 
county, State of ——, and were united in the bonds 
of matrimony, on the 9th day of June, 18—. 
“ALMEDE PERKINS, Justice of the Peace.” 


“Will you let me take that?” asked Horace Rentz, 
hoarsely. 

“Tt shall never leave my hands,” replied Paul, 
“ never, till my mother’s fame is cleared.” 

“Will you give me a copy, then?” 

“Yes, willingly,” said Paul, looking at him with 
eyes out of which all the sternness had melted. 

“Horace, shall we forget that we have been 
enemies?” 

“No,” cried the young man, rebelliously, “ you 
will always be my enemy.” 

“ Never!” replied Paul. : 

“Very well, then I shall be yours. Give me a 
copy of the document, please, and then we shall be 
quits.” 

Paul went towards the table, wrote off a copy, with 
his hand shaking not a little, gave it to Horace, who 
left the room. 

Paul turned towards Natalie who stood regarding 
the remnants of the box. 

“It was placed behind the little mirror, Nattie,” he 
said, lifting the glass, and pointing joyfully. 

“But can it be this man, Paul, the father of 
Horace?” 

“There is the certificate,” replied Paul, ‘in black 
and white; that is his name, a name my mother 
chose to bury ‘if she could not prove her right to 
wear it. Thescoundrel! he sent my gentle mother to 
the grave before her time.” 

“Paul, Iam very glad for you,” said Natalie, tears 
rushing to her eyes. n 

“Are you glad for me, my sweet Natalie? If you 
knew what pleasure it is to think I have at last a 
name! For the fortune | care nothing. If the law 
would give it to me, I would not take it, not a farth- 
ing. Iam very sorry for Horace Rentz, but I cannot 
help it; his father chose to do an evil deed, on his 
head must fall the consequences.” 

Aunt June came in. 

“V’ve been looking for you two—” then she stop- 
pedin dismay. ‘Why, what in the world does this 
mean? have you been throwing the box at him?” 

“Aunt June, what do you think he has found?” 
cried Natalie. 

‘““My mother’s marriage certificate,” the young 
man almost shouted, and as he did so, a manly sob 
was the precursor to quick springing tears. “I feel 
just like a child,” he cried, as Aunt June sat down, 
laughing and crying together. ‘ 1t seems almost as if 
she were here, exulting in my joy—my poor, broken- 
hearted mother!” 

“Well, Natalie, this is the happiest hour of my 
lif,” said Aunt June, a while after, as they sat to- 
gether. ‘“ But, bless me, child, I never saw that 
before.” 

Nattie held up her hand. A diamond cluster ring 
of singular beauty ornamented one of the slender 
fingers. 

** My engagement ring, Aunt June,” and the sweet, 
blushing face was hidden in her matronly bosom. 

The end of it all was a splendid wedding-party, at 
which the celebrated Doctor Landis, well known for 
his extraordinary skill as a surgeon, gave away the 
bride, and afterwards placed in her hands a marriage 
portion of twenty thousand dollars. 

Paul had been his protege; he had hoped to call 
him son, but as his conduct had been sincere and 
honorable, he could attach no blame to his choice. 

Paul and the elder Rentz had met. The latter ac- 
knowledged his miserable guilt, but was willing to 
make all the amends in his power. Paul would not 
take a farthing of his money. 

I wish I could say that father and son became 
reconciled; but it was never to be. 

Horace Rentz left the country, and never returned. 
As to good Aunt June and the invaluable Uncle 
Martin, they retired on a competency, and hence- 
forth lived comfurtably, caring only for their two 
boarders, Paul and Natalie. 





HAVING A QUARREL. 

If anything in the world will make a man feel badly, 
except pinching his fingers in the crack of a door, it 
is, unquestionably, a quarrel. No man ever fails to 
think less of himself after it than before. It degrades 
him in the eyes of others, and, what is worse, blunts 
his sensibilities on the one hand, and increases the 
power of passionate irritability on the other. The 
truth is, the more peaceably and quietly we get on, 
the better for our neighbors, 
ten, the better course is, if a man cheats you, quit 
dealing with him; if he is abusive, quit his company; 
and if he slanders you, take care to live so that no- 
body will believe him. No matter who he is, or how 
he misuses you, the wisest way is to let him alone; 
for there is nothing better than this cool, calm and 
quiet way of dealing with the wrongs we meet with. 


—t —_oae > 








A sentimental young lady having asked a gentleman 
why he didn’t secure some fond one’s company in 
his voyage across the ocean of life, said that he would 
do so, were he sure that said ocean would be Pacific, 


In nine cases out of 
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GENERAL HENRY LEE, 

A distinguished officer of the American Revolution 
and Governor of Virginia, was born in Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, January 29th, 1756. At eighteen 
years of age, he graduated at Princeton College, New 
Jersey. While his father, in 1774, was engaged in 
negotiating a treaty with the Indian tribes, he was 
entrusted with the management of his estates. In 
1776, when but twenty years of age, he was appoint- 
ed captain of une of the six companies of cavalry, 
composing the regiment of Colonel Theodorick Bland. 
In September, 1777, Captain Lee, with his company, 
joined the main army. By his discipline, and care of 
his men and horses, he soon attracted the attention of 
General Washington, who, at the battle of German- 
town, selected him, with his company of light horse, 
to attend as his body-guard. 

In January, 1778, as his troops were in service near 
the British lines, a plan was formed by the enemy to 
cut off both him and his troops. A body of cavalry 
composed of two hundred, made an extensive circuit, 
and seizing four of his patrols, came unexpectedly 
upon him in his quarters, a stone house. He had 
with him only ten men; yet with these he made so 
desperate a defence, that the enemy were beaten off 
with a loss of four men killed, and an officer and three 
privates wounded. His heroism in this affair drew 
forth from General Washington a complimentary let- 
ter, and he was soon raised to the rank of a major, 
with the command of an independent partisan corps 
of two companies of horse, which was afterwards en- 
larged to three, and a body of infantry, and known as 
** Lee’s Legion.” 

On the 19th of July, 1779, Major Lee, at the head of 
about three hundred men, completely surprised the 
British garrison at Powles’s Hook, now Jersey city, 
and after taking one hundred and sixty prisoners, 
retreated with the loss of but two men killed and 
three wounded. For his “ prudence, address and 
bravery,” in this affair, Congress voted him a gold 
medal. 

In 1780, he joined, with his Legion, the army of the 
South, having previously been promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. In the celebrated retreat of 
General Greene before the army of Lord Cornwallis, 
Lee’s Legion formed the rear-guard of the army. So 
hot was the pursuit, that Colonel Lee at one time 
came in contact with the British Colonel Tarlton’s 
corps, and, in a successful charge, killed eighteen of 
them, and made a captain and several privates pris- 
oners. Shortly after, Lee with his legion, and Col- 
onel Pickens with a body of militia, attacked a party 
of four hundred of the enemy under Colonel Pyle, 
killing ninety, and wounding many others. At the 
battle of Guilford, Lee’s Legion distinguished itself. 
Previous to the action, it drove back Tarleton’s dra- 
goons with loss, and afterwards maintained a sharp 
conflict until the retreat cf the main army. 

After this, General Greene, in pursuance of the ad- 
vice of Colonel Lee, determined to advance at once 
into South Carolina, and endeavor to re-annex to the 
Union that and its sister State of Georgia. The re- 
sults were as fortunate as the design was bold and 
judicious. In pursuance of this plan, General Greene 
advanced to the southward, having previously de- 
tached Colonel Lee with his Legion, to join the mili- 
tia under General Marion, and, in co-operation with 
him, to attempt the smaller posts of the enemy. By 
a series of bold and vigorous operations, Forts Wat- 
son, Motte and Granby speedily surrendered, after 
which, Lee joined General Pickens in an attempt to 
gain possession of Augusta. On the march, Lee sur- 
prised and took Fort Galphin. The defences of Au- 
gusta consisted of two forts—Fort Cornwallis and 
Fort Grierson; the latter was taken by assault, the 
former after a siege of sixteen days. 

In the battle of Eutaw Springs, his exertions con- 
tributed much to the successful issue of the day. 
After the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
Lee retired from the army, carrying with him the 
esteem and affection of General Greene, and the 
acknowledgement that his services had been greater 
than those of any one man attached to the southern 
army. Soon after his return to Virginia, he married 
a daughter of Philip Ludwell Lee, and settled at 
Stratford, in Westmoreland county. 

In 1786, he was elected to Congress, and in 1788 a 
member of the Virginia Convention to ratify the con- 
stitution of the United States, in defence of which he 
greatly distinguished himself. From 1792 to 1795, he 
was governor of Virginia. On the breaking out of 
the * Whiskey Insurrection,” in 1795, he was ap- 
pointed by President Washington to the command of 
the forces ordered against the insurgents, and re- 
ceived great credit fur his conduct on this occasion. 

In 1790, he was again elected to Congress, and upon 
the death of Washington, he was appointed to pro- 
nounce the eulogium. It was upon this occasion he 
originated the celebrated sentence: “ First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” He wrote a manly and authentic “ History 
of the War in the Southern States.” He afterwards 
retired to private life. In 1814, General Lee was in 
Baltimore, when a mob attacked a printing-oftice, he 
was one of the defenders, and was severely wounded. 
He then went to the West Indies for his health, but 
from the injuries he received, he never recovered. In 
1818, he returned to Georgia, and died at Cumber- 
land Island, near St. Mary’s, on the 25th of March, 
1818, at the age of 62. 
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OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 





BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





A princess of Hungary once asked a monk, who 
was ascholar and a wit, to explain to her the story of 


Balaam and the ass, adding, ‘Good father, I can 
hardly believe that an ass could be so talkative.” 
“Madame,” replied the father, ‘your scruples may 
cease, when you are informed it was a female.” 





When Themistocles went to Andros, to demand a 
loan of money, he said, “I bring two gods with me, 
Force and Persuasion.” He was answered, ‘We 
have two stronger, Want and Impossibility.” 





Swift says, when a man avers that he is of no party, 
he certainly belongs to a party, but it is one of which 
he is ashamed. 





Death always casts a veil over the failings of those 
who were endowed with sensibility of heart; and 
those who were really good, after they have ceased to 
breathe, find defenders even among those who 
blamed them when alive. 





An impertinent fellow was met by a gentleman 
whom he had insulted, who observed, that he owed 
him a good drubbing. ‘Never mind, sir,” said the 
fellow, ‘‘1’ll forgive you the debt!” 





EVER-LASTING. 

It chanced on a time, that an Irish dear honey, 

Who lately received a small matter of money, 

Took it into his head to dispose of his riches, 

In what he much wanted—a good pair of breeches. 

On a piece of prime stuff, then, his eyes over-casting, 

And asking its name, was told—* ever-lasting."’ 
“Tf it be ever lasting,’ quoth Pat, with a stare, 
“Then, my dear jewel, I'll purchase two pair.’ 





ALBUMS.—A young country gentleman requested a 
poetic writer to address some lines to a young lady of 
his acquaintance, and write them in her album. The 
poet replied, that not having the pleasure of being 
acquainted with the lady, not even knowing her by 
sight, which was particularly important, he could 
say nothing of course of her mental or personal ac- 
complishments. ‘0, if that is all,’ cried the young 
man, “I can tell you all about it! Black eyes and 
red cheeks, paints beautifully, plays on the piano, 
and dances the best that ever you saw!”—‘ You shall 
have the whole inventory,”’ said the poet. 





The empress of Germany asked a French officer, if 
the Princess Royal of France was, as the world re- 
ported her, the most beautiful woman in Europe. 
“T thought so before I met you,” replied the polite 
Frenchman, 





AMUSEMENTS OF YOUNG MEN. 
Gaming, talking, swearing, drinking, 
Hunting, shooting, never thinking; 
Chattering nonsense all day long, 
Humming halfa stupid song; 
Mincing words in conversation, 
Ridiculing all the nation; 

Admiring their own pretty faces, 

As if possessed of all the graces, 
And though no bigger than a rat, 
Peeping under each girl's hat. 





A lady having cut an advertisement out of a news- 
paper with an intention to send it to the printer fur 
turther information, pinned it upon her gown. A 
gentleman, to whom she was partial, observing that 
it began with “To let,” asked, “ At what price, mad- 
ame?” “She luoked at the piece, and observing his 
drift, answered, ‘* At the price of your hand, sir.” 





A MORAL THOUGHT. 
Through groves sequestered dark and still, 
Low vales and mossy cells among, 
In silent paths the careless rill, 
With languid murmurs steals along. 
Awhile it plays with circling sweep, 
And lingering leaves its native plain; 
Then pours impetuous down the steep, 
And mingles with the boundless main. 
O, let my years thus devious glide, 
Through silent scenes obscurely calm; 
Nor wealth nor strife pollute the tide, 
Nor honor's sanguinary palin. 
When labor tires, and pleasure palls, 
Still let the stream untroubled be, 
As down the steep of age it falls, 
And mingles with eternity. 





When Dr.. Johnson courted Mrs. Porter, whom 
he afterwards married, he told her that he was of 
mean extraction; that he had no money, and that he 
had an uncle—hanged! The lady, by way of re- 
ducing herself to an equality with the doctor, replied, 
that she had no more money than himself; and that, 
though she had nota relation hanged, she had fifty 
who deserved hanging ! 





Lorp’s PRAYER IN CHEROKEE.—“‘ Our Father, 
who dwellest above, honored be thy name. Let thy 
empire spring to light. Let thy will be done on earth 
as it is done above. Our food day by day bestow on 
us. Pity us in regard to our having sinned against 
thee, as we pity those who sin against us. And lead 
us not in any place of straying, but, on the other 
hand, restrain us from sin. For thine is the empire, 
and the strength, and the honor. So let it be. 


A facetious lawyer, hearing it remarked that Ba- 
con’s statue of King William, in St. James’s Square, 
was too short, observed, that it was doubtless intend- 
ed for Bacon’s abridgment. 





EPITAPH ON A MISER. 
Reader, beware immoderate love of pelf! 
Ilere lies the worst of thieves, who rubbed himsel/. 





MATRIMONY.—A great portion of the wretchedness 
which has often embittered married life, has origi- 
nated in the negligence of trifles. Connubial happi- 
ness is a thing of too tinea texture to be handled 
roughly. It is a sensitive plant, which will not even 
bear the touch of unkindness; a delicate flower, 
which inditference will chill and suspicion blast. It 
must be watered with showers of tender affection, 
expanded with the glow of attention, and guarded 
by the impregnable barrier of unshaken confidence. 
Thus mutual, it blooms with fragrance in every sea- 
son of life, and sweetness even in the loneliness of 
declining years. 





A lady wrote to her lever, begging him to send her 
some money. She added, by way of postscript, “I 
am so ashamed or the request I have made in this 
letter, that I sent after the postman to get it back, 
but the servant could not overtake him.” 





InsEcT LABORS.—There are buildings, by animals 
far inferior to man in the scale of creation, many 
times more vast in proportion than his mightiest 
labors. The cube of one of the African ant-hills is 
five times larger than that of the great Pyramids of 
Egypt, in proportion to their size. These they com- 
plete in four or five years; and thus their activity 
and industry as much surpass those of man, as St. 
Paul’s Cathedral does the hut of an Indian. These 
ants are again exceeded by the coral insect of the 
South Sea, that raises islands out of depths unfath- 
omable. What lessons for human pride and human 
power! 





+ 


A ROYAL AUTHOR. 

The Roman Augustus, nephew and heir of Cesar, 
was, like his uncle, an author. Suetonius informs us 
that he composed in prose many works of different 
kinds, but made them known only to his friends and 
courtiers. In this manner were put forth his ‘ Re- 
plies to Brutus concerning Cato,” which amused his 
old age; his ‘‘ Exhortations to the Study of Philoso- 
phy ;” and the thirteen books of his ‘‘ Memoirs of his 
own Life,” which he brought down to the war with 
the Cantabrians. He also attempted poetry. A hex- 
ameter poem of his extant in the time of Suetonius, 
which had for its title and subject, ‘Sicily; as well 
as a collection of epigrams, which he was wont to 
compose while enjoying the bath. He had begun 
with much ardor a tragedy on the story of Ajax, but 
being dissatisfied with the style, he destroyed it; his 
friends one day inquiring what had become of Ajax, 
“‘Ajax,” he replied, “has thrown himself headlong 
ona sponge.” It was with a sponge that the Romans 
eflaced writing from the papyrus. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 
At day's decline, when sinks the fiery sun, 
Amid the crimson clouds that tinge the west, 
And labor's crowd, their daily wages won, 
Return to home, to love, to peace and rest; 
When Cynthia with her borrowed beams has shed 
O’er Nature's haunts her strange and mystic light, 
And sweet perfumes creep up from each bright bed 
Of flowers unseen, to lend fresh charms to night; 
When hushed are all the glad and dulcet strains 
That through the day enriched the forest grove; 
When o'er the busy world a silence reigns— 
Then is the time when hearts may breathe of love. 
Say, wilt thou then, dear maid, the emblem own, 
And meet me by the moon's soft light alone ? 














Artemisia. 

This genus contains, among other plants, two well- 
known shrubs—the Southernwood or Old Man, and 
the Wormwood. They are both very hardy, and will 
grow in any common soil; and the Southernwood is 
valuable for bearing want of air, and smoke, without 
injury. Few persons are perhaps aware that the 
leaves of this plant, when held up against a strong 
light, appear full of transparent dots. These are the 
vesicles containing the fragrant oil that gives out the 
scent; and it is by breaking them, that rubbing the 
leaves between the tingers makes them smell stronger. 





Asperula (Woodroof). 

Hardy herbaceous plants, of which one species, A. 
odorata, the common Wvodroof, or Woodruff, deserves 
culture for its sweet-scented white flowers, which, in 
the dried plant, have the scent of hay. It is well 
adapted for growing in pots, and for rockwork ona 
large scale; but as it increases rapidly by its creeping 
roots, it is by no means desirable tor small rockwork. 





Thrift. 

Hardy perennials, most of which are ornamental; 
and one species, A. vu/garis, the common thrift, is a 
good tlowering plant fur edgings to beds and borders. 
It thrives in any soil not saturated by moisture, and 
is rapidly increased by division. A. a/pina, which 
produces its pink flowers from May to August, isa 
most desirable plant for pots, or rockwork. 
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THE NEGLECTEHD W ARD. 

BY HARRY OLIFANT, 

CHAPTER I. 

Tue first link in the extraordinary chain of event» 
which I am about to lay before the reader is a seem 
ingly slight one. It consists in the fact that on the 
15th of April, 1862, my watch was tive minutes fast. 
A man’s faith in his own watch is generally implicit 
Mine was so on the occasion in question. I felt con- 
vinced that I had barely time to catch the 7 P. M. 
down train from Waterloo. 
From this conviction (which was erroneous) two 
circumstances resulted. Firstly, in making arrange- 
ments for my journey, I hurried and over-heate: 
myself. Secondly, upon reaching the platform of the 
terminus, I plunged into the first compartment o! 
the first carriage lL came to. Upon these two circum 
stances the entire sequel of my story hangs. 
A five clear minutes to spare, atter all. SoTnow 
learned by a sidelong glance at the station clock. | 
felt annoyed at having been unnecessarily discom 
posed. on settling myself in the carriage, I naturally 
looked round it at the persons who were to be m 
travelling companions. I immediately recognize. 
amongst them, and exchanged a few friendly re 
marks with, Mr. Godfrey Durand, an old acquaint 
ance of mine. This gentleman was a retired met 
chant, and a director of some important publi 
companies; amongst them, I may mention, of th 
Methusaleh Life Assurance Office. 
My companions were four in number, while tl 
compartment offered accommodation for six pe 
sons. There was still, theretore, a vacant seat—th:. 
opposite to me. I congratulated myself upon th 
vacancy, feeling, in my over-heated condition, i 
clined for space and air. 
I was not destined, however, to travel without 
vis-a-vis. At the last moment, hurrying footste 
sounded upon the platform, and a railway offici: 
discovering simultaneously the extremity of the a: 
proaching passenger, and the vacant seat which 
could most readily gain, threw open the door of 01 
compartment, 
The train had begun to move, when a slender! 
built youth, of prepossessing aspect, hastily seat: 
himself opposite me. His face was one of no ordina 
interest. The slightly aquiline nose, delicate n 
tril, and short upper lip, gave it a distinguish 
appearance. The eyes were bright with spirit a. 
intelligence. But the whole countenance wore, as 
struck me, an expression of mingled sadness : 
agitation, which hardly appeared to be natu: 
to it. 

Being unemployed, I fell to scanning the f: 
before me; an offence against politeness, which t' 
reader may be inclined to excuse, when he lea 
that I am an artist, and that I take, therefor« 
professional interest in the human countenance, 

It became evident, however, that my gazes—wh' 
had perhaps been more continuous than I was aw 
—were causing my companion embarrassm+ 
Upon discovering this, I immediately withdrew th 
from his face. In these days of general self- 
session, shyness forcibly appeals to one’s consid 
ation and respect. In order to set my sensi! 
fellow-traveller completely at his ease, I drey 
magazine from my bag, and occupied myself v 
reading. 

The first place at which we stopped was Kings! 
where Mr. Durand resided. Upon taking leay 
me he referred to a pleasant passage in our past 
tercourse, and good-humoredly begged that I wo 
let him know if at any time he could serve me. 

My own journey was to be along one—such 
least, 1 designed that it should be. I was trave! 
(as I supposed) to a remote Hampshire village 
paint a portrait. It seemed too that the youth 
posite me had no immediate intention of leaving 
train, fur he now threw a handkerchief over his! 
and composed himself to sleep. 

Within the next half-hour two more stoppages 
curred, which left my vis-a-vis and myself the 
occupants of our compartment. So long as we 
mained in the stations my companion set 
strangely uneasy, and his wary, eager eye wat: 
every passer—for the handkerchief over his face 
as I discovered, so disposed, that he could sec 
from beneath it. I soon found, indeed, that he 
not really inclined to sleep. I took his behav: 
therefore, to indicate a disinclination to hold 
communication with me. 

I had been favorably impressed by his appear: 
and should not have objected to a little friend! 
tercourse. Noting his manner, however, I d 
mined not to break the silence which had pres 
between us up tothe present time. As dusk: 
ened, moreover, I began to feel drowsy, and pre+ 
the motion of the carriage lulled me into prot 
sleep. 

When I awoke it was night. The lamp bu 
overhead revealed to me the figure of the yor 
much such a posture as I bad last seen it. Bu 
began to look about me an indescribable cons 
ness Visited me that the stranger had been int 
watching me while I slept, having hastily rej 
the handkerchief over his face upon making th 
covery that [ was again awake. 

But my attention was now drawn away fro 
companion to myself. I felt chilly and unws 
had slept for some time with the night air stre: 











in upon me; and this exposure supervening 
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etious lawyer, hearing it remarked that Ba- 
tatue of King William, in St. James’s Square, 
) short, observed, that it was doubt’ +s intend- 
Bacon’s abridgment. 





EPITAPH ON A MISER. 
der, beware immoderate love of pelf! 
e lies the worst of thieves, who robbed himsel/. 





RIMONY.—A great portion of the wretchedness 
has often embittered married life, has origi- 
n the negligence of trifles. Connubial happi- 
is a thing of too tinea texture to be handled 
ly. Itisasensitive plant, which will not even 
‘he touch of unkindness; a delicate flower, 
indifference will chill and suspicion blast. It 
be watered with showers of tender affection, 
ded with the glow of attention, and guarded 
‘impregnable barrier of unshaken confidence. 
mutual, it blooms with fragrance in every sea- 
life, and sweetness even in the loneliness of 
ing years. 





dy wrote to her lever, begging him to send her 
money. She added, by way of postscript, “I 
» ashamed of the request I have made in this 
, that I sent after the postman to get it back, 
i.e servant could not overtake him.” 





eEcT LABORS.—There are buildings, by animals 
ferior to man in the scale of creation, many 
more vast in proportion than his mightiest 
+. The cube of one of the African ant-hills is 
mes larger than that of the great Pyramids of 
i, in proportion to their size. These they com- 
in four or five years; and thus their activity 
adustry as much surpass those of man, as St. 
s Cathedral does the hut of an Indian. These 
ire again exceeded by the coral insect of the 
| Sea, that raises islands out of depths unfath- 
e. What lessons for human pride and human 
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A ROYAL AUTHOR. 

Roman Augustus, nephew and heir of Cesar, 
ike his uncle, an author. Suetonius informs us 
lie composed in prose many works of different 
+, but made them known only to his friends and 
iers. In this manner were put forth his ‘ Re- 
to Brutus concerning Cato,” which amused his 
ue; his “ Exhortations to the Study of Philoso- 
‘and the thirteen books of his ‘‘ Memoirs of his 

\ Life,” which he brought down to the war with 
antabrians. He also attempted poetry. A hex- 
sr poem of his extant in the time of Suetonius, 
« had for its title and subject, “Sicily ;”? as well 
collection of epigrams, which he was wont to 

ose while enjoying the bath. He had begun 
much ardor a tragedy on the story of Ajax, but 
; dissatistied with the style, he destroyed it; his 

is one day inquiring what had become of Ajax, 
x,” he replied, “has thrdwn himself headlong 
sponge.” It was with a sponge that the Romans 
-d writing from the papyrus. 


Che Florist. 














(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
GANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 

\t day's decline, when sinks the fiery sun, 

Amid the crimson clouds that tinge the west, 

nd labor's crowd, their daily wages won, 

Return to home, to love, to peace and rest; 

Vhen Cynthia with her borrowed beams has shed 

O’er Nature's haunts her strange and mystic light, 
\nd sweet perfumes creep up from each bright bed 

Of flowers unseen, to lend fresh charms to night; 
Vhen hushed are all the glad and dulcet strains 

That through the day enriched the forest grove; 
When o*er the busy world a silence reigns— 

Then is the time when hearts may breathe of love. 
say, wilt thou then, dear maid, the emblem own, 
\nd meet me by the moon's soft light alone ? 





temisia. 

iis genus contains, among other plants, two well- 
wn shrubs—the Southernwood or Old Man, and 
Wormwood. They are both very hardy, and will 
vin any common soil; and the Southernwood is 
\able for bearing want of air, and smoke, without 
ry. Few persons are perhaps aware that the 
es of this plant, when held up against a strong 
t, appear full of transparent dots. These are the 
cles containing the fragrant oil that gives out the 
it; and it is by breaking them, that rubbing the 
ves between the tingers makes them smell stronger. 





perula (Woodroof). 

ardy herbaceous plants, of which one species, 4. 
ata, the common Weodroof, or Woodruff, deserves 
ture for its sweet-scented white flowers, which, in 
dried plant, have the scent of hay. It is well 
ipted for growing in pots, and for rockwork ona 
se scale; but as it increases rapidly by its creeping 
ts, it is by no means desirable tor small rockwork. 





rift. 

lardy perennials, most of which are ornamental; 
Lone species, A, vu/garis, the common thrift, is a 
d tlowering plant fur edgings to beds and borders. 
thrives in any soil not saturated by moisture, and 
rapidly increased by division. 4. alpina, which 
duces its pink flowers from May to August, isa 
st desirable plant for pots, or rockwork. 




















ingly slight one. It consistsin the fact that on the 


A man’s faith in his own watch is generally implicit. 





























“M. M.:” 
—OR,— 
THE NEGLECTEHED WARD. 


BY HARRY OLIFANT, 





CHAPTER I. 


THE first link in the extraordinary chain of events 
which I am about to lay before the reader is a seem- 


15th of April, 1862, my watch was five minutes fast. 


Mine was so on the occasion in question. I felt con- 
vinced that I had barely time to catch the 7 P. M. 
down train from Waterloo. 

From this conviction (which was erroneous) two 
circumstances resultcd. Firstly, in making arrange- 
ments for my journey, I hurried and over-heated 
myself. Secondly, upon reaching the platform of the 
terminus, I plunged into the first compartment of 
the first carriage | came to. Upon these two circum- 
stances the entire sequel of my story hangs. 

A five clear minutes to spare, after all. So I now 
learned by a sidelong glance at the station clock. I 
felt annoyed at having been unnecessarily discom- 
posed, On settling myself in the carriage, I naturally 
looked round it at the persons who were to be my 
travelling companions. I immediately recognized 
amongst them, and exchanged a few friendly re- 
marks with, Mr. Godfrey Durand, an old acquaint- 
ance of mine. This gentleman was a retired mer- 
chant, and a director of some important public 
companies; amongst them, I may mention, of the 
Methusaleh Lite Assurance Office. 

My companions were four in number, while the 
compartment offered accommodation for six per- 
sons. There was still, therefore, a vacant seat—that 
opposite to me. I congratulated myself upon the 
vacancy, feeling, in my over-heated condition, in- 
clined for space and air. 

I was not destined, however, to travel without a 
vis-a-vis. At the last moment, hurrying footsteps 
sounded upon the platform, and a railway official, 
discovering simultaneously the extremity of the ap- 
proaching passenger, and the vacant seat which he 
could most readily gain, threw open the door of our 
compartment. 

The train had begun to move, when a slenderly 
built youth, of prepossessing aspect, hastily seated 
himself opposite me. His face was one of no ordinary 
interest. The slightly aquiline nose, delicate nos- 
tril, and short upper lip, gave it a distinguished 
appearance. The eyes were bright with spirit and 
intelligence. But the whole countenance wore, as it 
struck me, an expression of mingled sadness and 
agitation, which hardly appeared to be natural 
to it. 

Being unemployed, I fell to scanning the face 
before me; an offence against politeness, which the 
reader may be inclined to excuse, when he learns 
that I am an artist, and that I take, therefore, a 
professional interest in the human countenance. 

It became evident, however, that my gazes—which 
had perhaps been more continuous than I was aware 
—were causing my companion embarrassment. 
Upon discovering this, I immediately withdrew them 
from his face. In these days of general self-pos- 
session, shyness forcibly appeals to one’s consider- 
ation and respect. In order to set my sensitive 
fellow-traveller completely at his ease, I drew a 
magazine from my bag, and occupied myself with 
reading. 

The first place at which we stopped was Kingston, 
where Mr. Durand resided. Upon taking leave of 
me he referred to a pleasant passage in our past in- 
tercourse, and good-humoredly begged that I would 
let him knew if at any time he could serve me. 

My own journey was to be along one—such, at 
least, 1 designed that it should be. I was travelling 
(as I supposed) to a remote Hampshire village to 
paint a portrait. It seemed too that the youth op- 
posite me had no immediate intention of leaving the 
train, for he now threw a handkerchief over his face, 
and composed himself to sleep. 

Within the next half-hour two more stoppages oc- 
curred, which left my vis-a-vis and myself the only 
occupants of our compartment. So long as we re- 
mained in the stations my companion seemed 
strangely uneasy, and his wary, eager eye watched 
every passer—for the handkerchief over his face was, 
as I discovered, so disposed, that he could see out 
from beneath it. I soon found, indeed, that he was 
not really inclined to sleep. I took his behaviour, 
therefore, to indicate a disinclination to hold any 
communication with me. 

I had been favorably impressed by his appearance, 
and should not have objected to alittle friendly in- 
tercourse. Noting his manner, however, I deter- 
mined not to break the silence which had prevailed 
between us up to the present time. As dusk deep- 
ened, moreover, I began to feel drowsy, and presently 
the motion of the carriage lulled me into profound 
sleep. 

When I awoke it was night. The lamp burning 
overhead revealed to me the figure of the youth in 
much such a posture as I had last seen it. But as I 
began to look about me an indescribable conscious- 
ness visited me that the stranger had been intently 
watching me while I slept, having hastily replaced 
the handkerchief over his face upon making the dis- 
covery that I was again awake. 


the unusual warmth which I had contracted in my 
hurry to reach the terminus, had, as it seemed, 
given me cold. Nevertheless, I hoped that my pres- 
ent unpleasant sensations might pass off. I closed 
the carriage window, and tried to sleep again. 

But 1 soon discovered that I was really ill, An 
unnatural and distressing shivering seized me, and 
this, in conjunction with the severe pains which 
darted about my limbs, seemed to indicate an ap- 
proaching attack of fever. Time only increased 
these symptoms; and ere long it became plain to me 
that I was not in astate to travel to my original 
destination that night. The family which I had 
been intending to visit professionally were strangers 
to me. I could not proceed to their house with the 
prospect of an illness before me. 

I now found myself in a dilemma. The same con- 
dition which rendered me incapable of proceeding to 
my intended destination, also prevented me from 
returning to London. I was too ill, as each minute 
increasingly convinced me, to protract my journey 
in any direction. There was no help for it: I must 
get out so soon as the train should stop, and seek 
rest and medical advice forthwith. 

Scarcely had I arrived at this conclusion, when, 
to my comfort and relief, I heard the break-whistle, 
and discovered that the train was stopping. On con- 
sulting my Bradshaw and my watch, I found that we 
must be approaching a place called Ruston. 

Of this village I knew nothing, except what I could 
gather from the time-table. From the circumstance 
that few trains stopped at its station, I judged that 
it was small and unimportant; but my increasingly 
uneasy sensations convinced me that I must not risk 
anattempt to reach any more considerable place. 
Amidst much bodily discomfort, therefore, I present- 
ly stepped out upon the platform of the Ruston 
station. 

There was now before me the difficult task of find- 
ing respectable quarters in a small place entirely 
unknown to me. While cogitating as to whom I had 
better apply to for information respecting the ac- 
commodation afforded in the village, I heard a 
slight noise behind me, and discovered that the 
young gentleman who had been my fellow-traveller 
from London had left the carriage after me, and in 
doing so had slipped and fallen upon the platform? 
A porter and myself simultaneously hastened to 
ofter assistance and inquire if he was hurt. He re- 
plied to our inquiries by quickly rising to his feet, 
and acknowledged our kindly intentions by silent 
bows. This little accident led to the following con- 
versation. 

“Our wordless journey,” I remarked to the young 
man, “has brought us then at last to the same 
place.” 

The youth again bowed, and looked confused. 

‘*For my part,” I continued, “I left London with 
quite a different destination in view from this.” 


“Did you?” exclaimed the young man, in a tone 
of voice somewhat peculiar, and with an expression 
upon his face of mingled interest and surprise. 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered, “I intended to travel 
much further; but an unexpected attack of indispo- 
sition detains me here. I fear a serious illness is in 
store for me. If you know the place, perhaps you 
can direct me to some decent inn where I may get a 
bed.” 

“I am grieved to say I cannot help you,” said the 
youth, blushing. ‘I, too,am as much a stranger 
here as you appear to be. Trying circumstances 
have suddenly brought me, as well as yourself, to 
the place.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I can only wish you and my- 
self too a successful issue to our journey. If un- 
pleasant occurrences have brought us both to the 
village, let us hope that some counterbalancing 
pleasure may arise to us both before we leave the 
neighborhood.” 

The youth brightened strangely at this suggestion ; 
but he made no answer. 

“Present appearances are against me,” I added, 
“ but the Fates may favor both of us yet.” 

Upon this we parted. I must own that I saw the 
boy turn away from me with regret. Notwithstand- 
ing my extreme bodily Ciscomfort, I could not but 
feel that this strange youth had excited a strong in- 
terestin my mind. Ashe disappeared in the dark- 
ness, I labored, in spite of the growing confusion of 
my brain, to account for the fact. Surely Ihad never 
seen him before? The answer readily appended it- 
self to the question. And the answer was a 
negative. 

The village upon which I had lighted proved to be 
an unfavorable one fur a man in my condition. Rus- 
ton was a full mile away from the station which bore 
its name, and the nearest inn was situated half-way 
on the road towards the village. There was, more- 
over, no conveyance to be obtained. 

I tramped wearily along in the direction of the inn, 
a porter from the station—the same who had wit- 
nessed the youth’s accidental full—wheeling my 
luggage ona truck behind me. Happening presently 
to glance back towards him, I observed through the 
hazy darkness of the cloudy spring night, the figure, 
unnistakable, though remote, of my late fellow- 
traveller. Had I been in a condition to reflect on the 
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ually found myselfin a clean and fairly comfortable | 
bedroom, and made the discovery that the tandlady | 

was a civil and obliging person. I soon stretched 
my aching limbs upon the little bed allotted to my | 
use, yielding myself wholly to the relief which a | 
reclining posture afforded me, and shrinking entirely | 
from the consideration of the question as to what 

would become of me on the morrow. 

The night which 1 now spent was the most ex- 

traordinary one I have ever experienced. The fever 

from which I was suffering produced the strangest 

confusion of ideas. The bed, soon disordered by my 

restless movements, seemed to become a portion of 

myself. My late fellow-traveller visited me in a hun- 

dred perplexing shapes; and as daylight began to 

peer into the room, I found myself engaged in a puz- 

zled endeavor to paint the portrait of the window, 

which had assumed a vague human personality. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir cannot be said that I awoke at all on the morn- 
ing after my arrival at the inn. I can dimly recol- 
lect being visited by the landlady, and making the 
attempt to explain to her that 1 needed immediate 
medical assistance. I can recall also, indistinctly, the 
first visit of the doctor, whose name, as I afterwards 
learned, was Miles, and who came from the neigh- 
boring town of Woolbridge. I remember, too, that 
to this gentleman I was indebted for writing a letter 
to the family which had expected me on the pre- 
vious evening, explaining to them the cause of my | 
inability to keep my appointment. But beyond that 
semi-consciousness which these faint memories im- 
ply, the next day brought me no knowledge of exter- 
nal facts. 1 lay in a state of helpless stupor till 
evening, when there followed a recurrence of the 
previous night’s delirium. 

When the next morning came, something like my 
ordinary consciousness returned to me. I now dis- 
covered that I was waited on by a person whom I | 
had not previously noticed. Some other novelties 
with regard to my surroundings also caught my at- 
tention for the first time. A tone of neatness and 
comfort pervaded my chamber which had not per- 
vaded it when first 1 became its occupant. A small 
bright fire burned upon the hearth, which, in con- 
junction with a window half-opened to the sweet 
April air, kept the room in a state of perfect ventila- 
tion. The light was pleasantly reduced by means of 
a green blind carefully put up over the white one. 
Upon atable at my side were many delicacies, in- 
cluding fruits, wine, and jelly. The angel of mercy 
who had wrought this amelioration in my circum- 
stances naturally excited my close attention. 

She was a respectable-looking woman, in middle 
lite, with a comely, honest face, iron-gray hair, and 


soothing neutral tint, combined with her general 
maternal rotundity of tigure, gave her the soft com- 
fortable aspect of a Dorking hen that is full of a new 
parental interest. 

It was impossible to resist the insinuating, yet 
authoritative, manner of her person. No sooner did 
she discover that I was awake, than she came to 
me and administered wine. I did not venture to 
remonstrate, although in the disordered state of my 
palate the liquid which I imbibed seemed to share all 
the offensive pungency of hartshorn or naphtha. 
From the nature of this and other remedies employ- 
ed, I gathered that my malady must be low fever. 

It was some time before I spoke to my attendant. 





doubt, that she had made a discovery respecting me. 
Perliaps she had. 

1 did not experience a shadow of annoyance at 
this. On the contrary, I felta curious lazy inclina- 
tion to feed the good woman’s innocent failing. 
Amidst my weakness and depression, too, I was sad- 
ly in want ofsome amusement or, at least, occupation. 
For these reasons it must have been, I suppose, that 
[now went on to relate to my strange nurse a story 
which I had never told to any one else. 

“Ah! my good woman,” I began in bantering tone, 
““so you have discovered my secret. Perhaps you 
would like to hear the history of the relic which you 
have just seen?” 

“No sir,” she answered, promptly. ‘‘ You must 
be quiet, and not worry yourself with talkin’.” 

I was silent. ‘Let me see,” I said to myself, 
“whether the determination to impose this invalid 
discipline will not yield directly to the greater force 
of feminine curiosity.” 

Asa matter of course, it did. Upon a perfectly 
transparent pretext I was presently permitted to tell 
my tale. 

Accordingly I began it in a low invalid voice. 

“You saw in my purse,” I said, * a small paper 
packet, did you not?” 

* Quite by accident, sir.” 

“ By accident, of course, but now I will tell you the 
history of the packet on purpose. Upon that packet, 
then, you discovered the initials ‘M. M.’, and inside 
it you guessed there was a lock of hair, did you not? 
So there is. And you thought to yourself, ‘ The sick 
man is in love; and these are the initials and the 
hair of the young lady.’ Confess now, were not these 
your thoughts!” 

‘Perhaps something like them, sir,” said the nurse, 
evidently looking eagerly for the sequel. 

I proceeded. “I will not say, my good woman, 
that you were entirely wrong. Listen. Six years 
ago, when I was twenty-six years old, I visited a 
sick sister at the seaside. Returning from a solitary 

yalk on the last morning of my stay, I heard cries 
of distress, and discovered at a distance a girl of 
about fifteen, who, in the midst of an early ramble, 
had been cut off from her homeward path by the 
advancing tide. Standing upon a ridge of rocks over 
which the rising waters were fast creeping, she 
looked round her in dismay and despair. 

“T lost no time in hastening to the poor child’s 
rescue. I could swim and had no fear. I brought 
the girl ashore undrowned and but little wetted. 

“She thanked me with a warmth and delicacy 
which surprised me. She told me with tears in her 
eyes that she had no near and dear relatives who 
would make me the returns of gratitude which I 
deserved. Her parents, she said, were dead; her 
guardians were but little known to her, and the 


a mesmeric manner. Her clothing, which was of a! people with whom she lived did not love her. 


“ The child had scarcely left off speaking when she 
produced from her pocket a lady’s companion; drew 
from the case a pair of scissors; snipped off one of her 
dark brown curls; wrapped it in paper; wrote upon 
it the initials you have just seen, and then, kissing 
my hand, left me with these words, ‘I shall always 
pray that some day or other, I may have an oppor- 
tunity of serving you.’ 

“There was nothing of coquettishness about the 
manner in which all this was done. The girl’s be- 
haviour simply showed strong appreciation of the 
service rendered, and of the kindly words which I 
had addressed to her. It seemed clear from her 
whole bearing that she was little accustomed to 





At length, however, my reticence yielded to curiosity, 
and I addressed her. 


question ortwo. Have youdropped from the clouds? 


dition, and sent you to my rescue?” 

“Sure enough, sir,” she answered, ‘ the right per- 
son has sent the right person to the right place. 
But now, don’t talk and disturb yourself.” 

“My excellent nurse,” I replied (by a great effort 
screwing up my courage to momentary opposition), 
“for a few seconds I must and will talk. I discover 
that I am under great obligations; I see round me 
numberless proofs of thoughtfulness and attention. 
You or others shall be handsomely requited for this. 
Do you understand? For the present, please to take 
the purse which is in the breast-pocket of my coat, 
and repay yourself—or those other persons to whom 
Iam indebted—every farthing that has been dis- 
bursed for my benefit.” 

She smiled, but, seeing me determined, obeyed. 
She opened the purse hesitatingly, and at last apolo- 
getically drew out a sovereign, which she said she 
would hand to the landlady for my expenses. I 
knew that this was only done to pacify me, and that 
the sum was quite inadequate to pay the debts which 
I must have incurred. I could not believe either 
that the rough countrywoman down-stairs had been 
the caterer for the delicate provisions at my side. 
But I was too weak to prolong anything like a dis- 
cussion, and contented myself with remarking that 
so soon as I should recover, I would see justice done 
to every one. 

The woman was about to close the purse, when I 
saw her face light up with a sudden surprise, or 





subject, it might have struck me as strange that he 
was now considerably behind me, whereas he had 
quitted the station at least a quarter-of-an-hour be- 
fore I did. However, in my present state of body I 
could not reason on the matter. 





But my attention was now drawn away from my 
companion to myself. I felt chilly and unwell. I 
had slept for some time with the night air streaming 
in upon me; and this exposure supervening upon 


























At length lL arrived at my destination. Although 
the accommodation I required was evidently not 


often demanded at the little inn—which was, in fact, | 
| cation to satisfied inquisitiveness. She believed, no 


| nothing more than a roadside public house—I event- 


pleasure, or perhaps both. What could she have 
seen in my porte-monnaie to astonish or please her? 

1 soon remembered the only article contained in it 
besides money. But I could not at first account for 
the effect which the sight of this article had pro- 
duced upon the observer. However, remembering 
that weakness of the female mind, curiosity, I pres- 
ently came to attribute the nurse’s manifest gratifi- 


“My good woman,” I said, “answer me a serious | 


Has some pitying divinity descried my helpless con- | 


receive kindness or attention. 

| “But now,” I concluded, ‘a disappointment 
| awaits you, my good nurse. The little romance end- 
ed where it began. Since the morning when I saved 
the child from drowning, I have neither seen nor 
heard anything more of ‘ M. M.’” 

“But you would like to see her, wouldn’t you, 
sir?” 

The question was put with a remarkable eagerness. 
Ianswered in these words: 

“She was certainly the dearest little lassie I have 
ever yet come across.” 

After this small bit of pleasantry had ended, I fell 
back into the weary silence peculiar to illness. Pres- 
ently, however, J] slept—a sleep natural and refresh- 
ing—and awoke at last feeling better. When I opened 
my eyes, my mysterious attendant was busily en- 
gaged with writing materials, which, I noticed, she 
set aside as I began vo stir, 

I now ventured a question or two again, begging 
to be informed to what circumstances I owed her ad- 
vent and all its attendant comforts. The idea that 
I was under unknown obligations troubled me. 

“ There now, be quiet,” answered the woman, with 

that soothing decisiveness which I felt myself power- 
less to resist. ‘ You’re not under ‘obligations’ to 
any one, least of allto me. I’ve got my reward in 
coming. Now lie quiet, and don’t tire yourself with 
talkin’.” , 
I obeyed; I had no strength to disobey. But I 
said mentally, ‘‘To understand this woman is alto- 
gether beyond the power of my intellect. ‘ She’s got 
her reward,’ indeed! Such disinterestedness is alarm- 
ing. I can only hope that a solution of the mysteries 
amongst which fate has thrown me may at some 
future day be vouchsafed. For the present, it seems, 
I must be content to wonder and submit.” 

The noise of wheels presently aroused me, and J saw 
the nurse move to the window. ‘ The doctor’s car- 
riage,” she said, as she looked out. A minute after- 
wards I hearda step upon the stairs. The door opened. 
Inoticed at once that the person who entered was not 
the medical man who had visited me before. True, 
Ihad been in some mental confusion at the time of 
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Dr. Miles’s call; but his person had impressed itself 
upon my memory with sufficient distinctness to pre- 
vent my mistaking fur him the individual who now 
came tomy bedside. The stranger was a tall man. 
A man with a large face, large eyes, and large 
whiskers; with a great nose, and long white teeth. 

“A little surprised at the sight of a new doctor?” 
he said to the nurse, with a short laugh, as he placed 
a chair for himself beside my bed. ‘“ Natural. 
Perfectly natural. Dr. Miles, however, is suddenly 
called away from home, and I have undertaken to see 
some of his cases for him to-day. Well, and how is 
our patient this morning?” he continued, feeling my 
pulse. 

* T believe I am better, sir,” I answered. 

‘“‘T think you are,” rejoined the doctor, as his eye 
followed the small hand of his watch round its circle. 
‘Yes, from what I have heard of the case, decidedly. 
But we must keep him up, nurse; we must keep 
him up. Dr. Miles lett instructions about that, I’m 
sure. Soup, arrowroot, sherry, brandy. Something 
every two hours at least. He can’t enjoy anything 
with that tongue of his. But he must swallow all he 
can. As physic; yes. Keep him up, keep him up.” 

I did not like this new doctor. I felt a strange 
sulkiness and reticence creeping over me as he sat 
by, an unaccountable impatience of the man’s looks, 
and voice, and presence. I promised nevertheless to 
follow his instructions, as it became a helpless patient 
todo. I hoped that 1 should now be left in quietude. 
No such thing; the learned gentleman appeared in- 
clined to stay and to be chatty. 

“Very awkward,” he said, “to be taken illona 
journey. Well indeed that it is no worse. Can you 
account for your attack? Contagion perhaps; with 
whom did you travel?” 

I had imagined that the species of fever under 
which I was laboring was not contagious. However, 
the learned doctor of course knew more about it than 
Idid. I described my fellow-passengers, but added 
that for my part I attributed my illness to the 
draught in the midst of which L had slept after being 
overheated. 

My medical attendant continued nevertheless to 
question me about my journey and my companions. 
The interrogations which he addressed to me struck 
me as bearing but remotely upon the fact which he 
professed to be desirous of elucidating, namely, the 
origin of my disorder. But 1 answered them, up to 
a certain point, with readiness and candor. 

The conversation turned at last upon the youth 
who had travelled with me to the Ruston station— 
whom I had incidentally mentioned. In this per- 
sonage my doctor appeared to take some interest. 

But here my inclination to give my interrogator 
direct answers forsook me. I cannot say why this 
was the case. Perhaps I insensibly resented the 
cross-questioning to which I was subjected. Certain 
it is, at any rate, that a sudden reserve almost locked 
my lips. 

At this point I happened to glance at the nurse. 
Her appearance and manner surprised and alarmed 
me. She had turned deadly pale. She seemed anx- 
ious at the same time to conceal her agitation. She 
averted her fuce from me, moved to the window, and 
addressed an ordinary remark to the doctor. 

To this he did not reply. At the moment his eye 
met mine. I cannot say what he saw in my face; 
but I know what I thought of him at the time. An 
utterly unaccountable conviction tilled my mind that 
he was a villain. 

Uuaccountable indeed. I had no reason whatever 
for indulging so uncharitable an opinion of the doc- 
tor’s character, and I endeavored to rid myself of it. 
I was about to thank him for his visit, and to inquire 
as to the probable duration of my illness, when, with 
an expression on his face of mingled annoyance and 
disappointment, he hastily arose and left the room. 
The nurse followed him; begging me to try to com- 
pose myself tor sleep, she took her shawl and bonnet 
from a cupboard, and hastened down stairs. 

The manifest excitement and agitation of her face 
puzzled and disturbed me. I listened to the carriage 
as it drove off; and, since my nurse did not return, I 
came to the conclusion that it had carried her away 
as well as the doctor. New mysteries! What could 
it all mean? What people had I come amongst? 
Above all, what connecting link could possibly bind 
together my attentive good-tempered nurse and this 
bombastic offensive doctor, the very sight of whose 
face suggested the idea of a second William Palmer? 
To these questions my intelligence supplied no an- 
swers. 

For some solution, however, of the nurse’s late dis- 
composure, I felt that I might contidently look upon 
her return to my room. But no such solution was 
forthcoming. When, atter a long sleep into which I 
had fallen, I was again sensible of her presence, her 
manner and appearance were so perfectly composed, 
that, to tell the truth, I was ashamed to question her 
as to a mere change of countenance which, I re- 
flected, might have resulted from circumstances 
wholly unconnected with myself. Nor could I mus- 
ter courage to put into words my suspicious feelings 
with regard to the doctor. And the nurse herself 
volunteered no explanations on either subject. 





CHAPTER III. 

NorHING occurred for many days to disturb the 
sluggish current of my life at the roadside inn. After 
the first two nights I no longer suffered from deli- 
rium, and each morning found me better. 
resumed his attendance on the day after the stran- 
ger’s visit, and I could not of course question him as 
to the gentleman who had taken his place. But he 
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occasionally alluded to him; and since he never spoke 
in other than favorable terms of the person to whom 
Ihad taken such a dislike, I concluded that that 
dislike had merely been the offspring of mental con- 
fusion induced by physical disease. 

I had no reason for wishing to make a move until 
I was decidedly convalescent. My Hampshire en- 
gagement had been indefinitely postponed. The 
people at my bachelor London quarters were used to 
lengthy disappearances, and would not wonder at 
my absence. My relatives—none of them resided in 
the metropolis—were ignorant ef my illness, and, 
therefore, not anxious on my account. Under these 
circumstances I submitted to the restrictions im- 
poséd by my nurse with exemplary patience, and 
remained under her guardianship for three weeks. 


But by the end of this time I had so far recovered, 
that I resolved now to terminate my sojourn at Rus- 
ton. The London exhibitions were, as I knew, all 
open; and I felt an exhibitor’s anxiety to hear what 
public opinion had to say respecting them, as well as 
a wish to meet many artistic friends whom they were 
certain to have attracted to town. After having 
twice accomplished a short walk, I told. my nurse, 
who still remained at the inn and overwhelmed me 
with attentions, that 1 was now so much better that 
I had determined to return to London on the follow- 
ing day. I accompanied this announcement with a 
request that she would tell me distinctly the extent 
of my obligations; and with many hearty acknow- 
ledgements of her kindness, lL begged her to relate to 
me the circumstances which had introduced to my 
sick-chamber so attentive and efficient a nurse. 

From this it will be seen that I still remained in 
ignorance as to the origin of the timely help which 
had been afforded me in my extremity. 1 had, it is 
true, questioned both the landlord and landlady of 
the inn with respect to my attendant. But they 
only knew her as the wife of a respectable farm- 
bailiff living in Ruston, and had imagined all along 
that she must be known to me, so contident and de- 
termined had been her manner when first she came 
to nurse me. 1 was therefore as much in the dark as 
ever with regard to the cause of her arrival. 

The good woman appeared sorry at the prospect of 
my departure. She would now venture to ask me, 
she said, a single favor; would I deter my London 
journey for a day longer, and take a shorter one in 
her company to a neighboring village? If I would 
do so, she added, she would the better be able to 
make clear to me the cause of her advent to the 
Queen’s Arms, 

To a person who had shown me so much attention 
as she had done, 1 could not refuse so simple a re- 
quest. Besides, my curiosity prompted me to agree 
to her plan. Ofcourse, assented. Accordingly the 
next morning I seated myself in a brougham, which, 
to my surprise, 1 found had been ordered for my 
journey. The nurse now took up her station beside 
the driver, and instructed him as to the road he was 
to follow. Isat enjoying the beautiful country with 
all the keen relish of a convalescent. But my mind 
was as much puzzled as my senses were pleased. 
The uncertainty as to where I was going oppressed 
me; and my situation struck me as being ludicrous 
and annoying. 

After we had travelled a distance, perhaps of five 
miles, a church spire came in view, surrounded by 
yellow-washed cottages, which nestled close about 
the old building like chicks about their mother. A 
few minutes more, and the carriage drew up before 
an unpretending but comfortable little house. At 
the dvor of this house my gvod nurse contronted 
me. 

‘Tm taking a liberty, sir,” she said, ‘‘to ask you 
to come inside my sister’s humble little place. But 
ifyou will do me the kindness, lil take it as a great. 
favor. The truth is,” she continued, as she entered 
the outer door and turned the handle of an inner one 
opening trom the passage to a sitting-room, “ there 
is a lady in here—one, sir, that 1 believe you'll like to 
see—who wants to ask you to do her a service.” 

“In Heaven’s name, who can it be?” I asked, 
puzzled and excited. 

At this moment the nurse opened the door, on the 
handle of which her fingers rested, replying as she 
did so: 

‘*Tll tell you who, sir—‘ M. M.’ ” 

The surprise which now seized me can scarcely be 
described. Before me, dressed in graceful morning 
attire, her bright young face covered with blushes, 
stood a tall, lovely, queen-like girl, the same, as a 
little consideration of the countenance convinced me, 
that I had seen and rescued six years before. But 
this was not all. A single glance at those aristocratic 
aquiline features, at the dark-brown hair cropped 
short like a boy's, at the bright intelligent eyes, had 
served to identify in my mind the beautiful maiden 
before me with the fascinating youth in whose com- 
pany I had travelled three weeks ago. 

Had it not been for the pleasure which mingled 
with my astonishment, I believe that in the weak 
state of my body, I should now have fainted from the 
shock of my surprise. As it was, the effect of that 
shock was lost in gratification at the warm, womanly 
greeting vouchsafed me. The beautiful girl before 
me took my hand with acharming simplicity and 
heartiness, expressed great pleasure at my recovery, 
and at thus meeting again with her old friend and 
preserver, and finally begged me to listen to a story 
with which she said she would be rude enough to 

tease me. 





Dr. Miles | 


Iseated myself; my admiration and pleasure could 
| only find expression in silent obedience. The young 
| lady, having requested the nurse to take a chair, 
thus began her tale: 


“T feel, sir, she said, blushing, while her gentle 
eyes sparkled and threatened to overflow, “that I 
owe you many apologies for summoning you here to- 
day—for your visit is, 1 must confess, of my own 
causing. But the kindness you showed me six years 
ago is indelibly impressed on my memory, and I have 
thought that I might venture to appeal to that kind- 
ness once more.” 

Istammered out the assurance that I would serve 
her with the greatest delight to the utmost of my 
power, deprecating the too warm terms in which she 
alluded to my conduct on the occasion of our first 
meeting. 

“You are very good,” she said, quietly. “It was 
not so much the rescue of my poor life which called 
forth my gratitude to you, as the kind and sympa- 
thizing words which accompanied the deed—words 
which I almost lived upon afterwards, so rarely did 
any tones of genuine kindness reach my ears.” 

I wondered what man would not have spoken ten- 
derly to a pretty girl under circumstances like those 
referred to. 

“Buc now,” continued the young lady, earnestly, 
“let me tell you my present dilemma, and once more 
appeal to your kindness, 

“ T mentioned to you six years ago that my parents 
were dead, and that my guardians were but little 
known tome. My father (I must trouble you with 
a few family circumstances) was twice married. 1 
was the only child of the first marriage. When I 
had reached my tenth year, that is, five years after 
the death of my own mother, my father married for 
the second time—a young wife to whom he was 
much attached, but who survived her union with 
him only a few months. Heart-broken at this new 
loss, he soon followed his young bride to the grave. 
He was a wealthy man, and left the bulk of’ his for- 
tune to me, appointing guardians from amongst his 
friends—two men of business, who have doubtless 
managed my pecuniary affairs well, but who have 
taken but little personal interest in my welfare. 


“These gentlemen were well content that an aunt 
of my father’s second wife should have the charge of 
me. When you saved me trom drowning, I had re- 
sided for more than four years in the house of this 
‘lady—Mrs. Benjamin Browning, a widow without 
children of her own, but who had adopted from his 
childhood a favorite nephew. 

‘*1 now come tothe painful part ofmy story. Mrs. 
Browning did not love me. Whatever her motive 
for keeping me with her, that motive was not affec- 
tion. Her nephew Philip grew up. Impetuous and 
headstrong he had always been, and these charac- 
teristics grew with his growth. I was some five 
years youngerthan he. You guess what followed. 
He made love to me, and his aunt favored the suit. 
I was young, weak, perhaps vain. I listened to his 
flattery, believed in his protestations, and consented 
to marry him. 

“That was a year ago. But I had not long given 
the promise, when I made some dreaiful discoveries 
as to the character of my attianced husband. I acci- 
dentally learned that he was deeply in debt; and each 
day brought to my ears whispers of his profligacy 
and worthlessness. I now realized that 1 had never 
loved him. Worse still, l became convinced that he 
had never really loved me, and that his wish to 
marry me had arisen from his desire to benefit by my 
fortune. 

“‘I grew more and more miserable. This was soon 
detected, and all means were taken by the nephew 
and aunt to revive the affection which I was sup- 
posed once to have entertained. Butin vain. 1 was 
accordingly placed under a system of close espionage. 
Every effort was made to prevent me from commu- 
hicating with my guardians. Every doubt which 1 
ventured to express as to the future was ridiculed 
and silenced. 

“The wedding-day was approaching; but I felt 
that I would rather die than marry Philip Brown- 
ing. A desperate situation, 1 thought, justified a 
desperate remedy. I resolved to fly. But where 
could | go? There was only one person in the world 
to whom I could escape. This was my dear old nurse 
here, the gentle, affectionate attendant of my early 
childhood, the faithful servant and friend ofmy own 
loved mother. With her I decided I must take 
shelter. 

“I scarcely know how I accomplished my flight. 
The close watching to which 1 was subjected ren- 
dered extraordinary stratagem needful for the ac- 
complishment of my object. You know the disguise 
which I finally adopted. I need not detail the cir- 
cumstances which led me to employ it. It caused 
me much distress todo so; but without it I could 
never have effected my purpose. 

‘Let me now relate the events which have caused 
me the pleasure of a re-introduction to you, my kind 
friend and deliverer. Scarcely had I seated myself 
in the railway-carriage on the occasion of my flight, 
when I discovered with mingled pleasure and em- 
barrassment who was opposite me. At the time I 
dreaded detection above all things; and I noticed 
therefore with dismay that you were closely watch- 

ing my face. I soon satisfied myself, however, that 
the completeness of my disguise had prevented you 
from recognizing me. I was glad to escape further 
probability of such a recognition by avoiding con- 
versation and by feigning sleep. The latter expe- 
dient I resorted to with the greater readiness 
because of the stations at which the train stopped. 
I thought it possible that the Brownings had already 
guessed the route of my flight, and telegraphed in 
pursuit. Every stoppage filled me with apprehension 





on this account. 
| “‘T was astonished to see you leave the train at 


Ruston. I began to wonder whether Providence de- 
signed a renewing of our acquaintance. At the 
moment I was indulging this thought my accident 
occurred, and you spoke to me, presently mentioning 
your indisposition. I now saw from your face that 
you were indeed seriously unwell, and I thought 
that perhaps the time—long prayed for—had arrived 
when it might be in my power to render you some 
small service. 

“When you left the station, I followed, and noted 
the place of your refuge. I immediately afterwards 
inquired for and sought the house of my nurse, who 
lives, a8 you know perhaps, at Ruston. She received 
ine most affectionately; but insisted upon my leaving 
her home immediately fur this cottage—her sister’s— 
believing that the Brownings would surmise the 
quarter to which I had fled, and would follow me. 
We fortunately fell in with a conveyance coming 
this way, and by midnight I was quietly established 
here. 

‘But now I could not forget that my kind friend 
was probably in sad need of an efficient nurse, and 
when morning came I got my good Esther here to 
undertake a mission of inquiry to the Queen’s Arms. 
She found you suffering from fever, and accordingly 
(as I had requested her to do if it seemed needful), 
stayed to nurse you.” 

“Then it is to you, my dear lady,” I interrupted, 
“that I am indebted—” 

“Hush! No trifling attentions which my grati- 
tude has showed you are worthy to be named—and 
dear old Esther’s was a labor of love tome. But now, 
my kind friend,” continued the sweet girl, “ sup- 
posing I were to ask you to add to my obligations to 
you? I have not a near relative living, and my 
position is, as you see, very painful. Will you help 
me? When I first came here it was with the inten- 
tion of writing to my guardians myself. But at 
Esther’s suggestion—made by letter from your sick- 
room, when she had learned that you remembered 
and still felt kindly towards me—I have ventured to 
defer my communication, intending to ask you to 
undertake it forme. Will you dothis? I have no 
other friend in the world whom I could ask to per- 
form such a service. It needs a man’s clear head 
and guarded expressions to do justice to my sad 
story. Everything, depend upon it, has been mis- 
represented to my guardians since my flight; and 
even I, under pressure, have heretofore written to 
them words which I did not mean. Tell them all, I 
pray you. Beg them to shelter me. They ought to; 
for by my father’s will I am under their care till I 
am five-and-twenty. I dread more than I can tell 
you Philip Browning’s angry disappointment; so 
violent, so ungoverned is his temper. Beg them to 
send me anywhere where I can be safe from him!” 

At this point the poor girl could restrain her feel- 
ingsno longer. She burst into uncontrolled weeping. 
The nurse rose and did her best to soothe her, while 
I, for my part, gave her earnest and repeated prom- 
ises of my good offices. 

As soon as the young lady became calmer, I in- 
quired the names of her guardians. The first gentie- 
man she mentioned, with whom, of the two, as she 
informed me, she had more frequently held commu- 
nication, I did not know at all. The name of the 
second caused me to start with astonishment. God- 
frey Durand, 

“Why! my dear young lady,” I exclaimed, “ this 
gentleman is not only well known to me, but on the 
occasion of our journey the other day he was in the 
carriage with us. You heard a gentleman on taking 
leave of me express a kind desire to serve me, did 
you not?” 

“1 did indeed. I had never seen him, so by me he 
was of course uurecognized. Was that then really 
my guardian, Mr. Godfrey Durand, a retired mer- 
chant of Kingston?” 

“It was. He isa man to whom I can appeal with 
confidence in the present case. ‘This is fortunate. I 
will attend to the matter forthwith.” 

I was eager to enter upon my mission, and did not 
now prolong my stay. As I took leave of the young 
lady, I reminded her of my words at the railway 
station, and assured her that the journey to Ruston 
had, at any rate, been productive of happiness to 
me. 

She colored in reply. I raised her pretty hand to 
my lips. Begging her to be under no apprehension; 
and promising another visit ina day or two, I went 
out to the carriage. 





CHAPTER IV. 


ON my way out, the nurse stopped me. 

“A few words with you, sir,” she said, “ before you 
go.”” 

She took me up a path in the garden out of sight 
of the window of the room which we had just left, 
and began: 

“My dear young lady mustn’t know it, sir, but 
I'll tell you. That worthless young man, Mr. Brown- 
ing, has been down here, looking after her.” 

* You don’t say su?” 

**He has indeed. And you'll be more taken aback 
still, sir, when I tell you that you’ve seen him.” 

* Good heavens !”” 

“That second doctor who came to you, as he pre- 
tended in Dr. Miles’s place, was no doctor at all. He 
was Mr. Philip Browning.” 

* What astounding effrontery!” I exclaimed. 
| * This is how it was, sir, as far as I can make the 
story out,” continued the nurse. ‘*The man must 
have found out the poor child’s disguise, that’s cer- 
tain. Then he knew I lived at Ruston, and no won- 





der he guessed that she had come to me. 

























































« When he reached the Ruston station, most hkely 
he questioned the people there first about me. But 
the porters and that set mostly come from Wool- 
bridge. As likely as not, not one of them knows my 
name. Browning must then have inquired directly 
about the ‘young gentleman’ he was after; and it 
must have come out during his inquiries that the 
‘young gentleman’s’ travelling companion was 
lyin’ sick at the Queen’s Arms.” 

At this point of the story my own recollections 
aided me in verifying the good woman's surmises. 
The porter who had witnessed the ‘ young gentle- 
man’s” fall at the station, and who, from this cir- 
cumstance, would be likely especially to remember 
his arrival, had probably overheard the conversation 
which proved that we had travelled together, and 
had certainly learned my ultimate retreat by taking 
my luggage to theinn. Supposing Browning to have 
questioned this man, my connection in his mind 
with the deguisee whom he sought was easily to be 
understood. 

“So,” continued the nurse, “ this serpent of a fel- 
low hit upon a plan for gettin’ into your room, sir, 
on purpose to learn from you what he could about 
my poor darlin’, He found out about your doctor, 
and his time for comin’ round; went and hired a 
carriage, and visited you himself, as though in Dr. 
Miles’s place. I saw through him when he began to 
ask you about the ‘young gentleman.’ Then the 
truth struck me all of a heap; for once, many years 
before, when he was a boy, I had seen him at my 
mistress’s house. 


drivin’ at, think’s I, Mr. Philip Brownin’, I'll be 


him. 


thought he’d got hold of just what he wanted 


“When I knew who he was, and what he was 


level with you yet. My old manat home was lyin’ 


left your room disappointed, the first thing I did was 
to hurry after him, and tell him I wanted to speak to 
I knew he'd be all attention when I told him 
my name, so I gave him that at once. How his 
great eyes sparkled when he heard it! No doubt he 
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‘Sir,’ says I, ‘I was goin’ to ask Dr. Miles this morn- 
in’, if he’d look round and see my old man; he’s very 
bad.’—‘ I'll drive straight to yeur house,’ he an- 
swered, ‘and if it’s not a long way off, perhaps you'll 
not mind leavin’ your charge for a short time, and 


decease. 


« There 


her affect 
police are 


comin’ with me to show me where you live.’—‘ No | collected 
sir,’ says I, ‘as it’s my husband, I'll leave the gen- | Philip Biv 
tleman a bit. He wont hurt, for I hope he’s goin’ | tle vege. 


to sleep.’ 

“So we two went. He thought he was goin’ to 
catch his runaway easy now, 80 he asked me no 
questions. But when he got to the house, he in- 
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that he could learn nothin’ of her, he grew savage, 
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threw off his doctorin’, and burst out at me like a | from oth 


madman. 


he hope: 


“ But I was ready for him. We'd kept my young | ward, w 


lady’s comin’ a dead secret from my husband, ill in 
bed as he was (not badly ill, mind, but laid up with 
rheumatism for the time). Says I tothe man, ‘ Well, 
sir,’ I says, ‘don’t you believe a word of what / tell 
you, but go up tomy husband. Ask him whether 
such a thing ever happened as for a young lady to 
come here dressed up in men’s clothes.’ 

“So up he went. I listened. My poor husband 
answered as innocent as a new-born babe. At last, 
down comes the fellow cursin’ and swearin’, Jumps 
into the carriage and drives off. And I don’t believe 
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together.” 

It was clear from this narration that Browning | 
had designed to come stealthily upon his poor young 
fiancee, that he might induce her, by cajolery or in- | 
timidation, to return to his home. I need scarcely | 
say that I fully justified Esther’s harmless deceit, and | 
rejoiced with her at its success. 

One or two further explanations she gave me be- | 
fore I left. She told me how she had withheld from | 


} 


me the discovery which she had made relative to my 
second doctor, lest my health should suffer from the 
shock of the revelation. 


judged, the proper season had 


Miles from coming up to me on the day of Browning's 
impudent visit, in order that my ignorance might 
not be disturbed; and had, moreover, taken the old 
doctor into her confidence on the subject of that visit 


—a circumstance which I saw accounted for his hav- | 
ing spoken to me of his ‘‘ substitute” in such terms | 


as to disarm my suspicions of the intruder. She told 
nie finally that her “ young lady,” on first despatch- 
ing her to my assistance, had begged her to find out, 
if possible, whether I remembered the little girl 
whom I had once saved from drowning, and remind- 
ed me how completely my narration of the story had 
answered the inquiry. 

I now hastened back to the Queen’s Armas, and 
shortly afterwards took train for Kingston. Mr. 
Durand was not at home, and his servants told me 
that, if my business was urgent, I had better proceed 
to the Methusaleh Life Office in London, where he 
was attending the weekly board meeting. 

To this place therefore 1 now went. AslI entered 
excitement amongst the clerks. They were not seat- 
ed singly at the desks, but stood talki g in eager, 
nolsy groups. 

The directors, I was told, were dispersing. I waited 





She could not, indeed, as | 
she reminded me, have explained the mystery of that | 
visit without making known to me also the situation | 
of her “ young lady,” a disclosure for which, as she | 
not then arrived. | 
She went on to state that she had prevented Dr. 


the office it struck me that there were symptoms of 


for a few minutes, and was then shown into the | 
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‘e colored in reply. 
lips. 
' promising another visit ina day or two, I went 
to the carriage. 


VY my way out, the nurse stopped me. 
\ few words with you, sir,” she said, “ before you 


e took me upa path in the garden out of sight 
le window of the room which we had just left, 
began: 

My dear young lady mustn’t know it, sir, but 


ell you. That worthless young man, Mr. Brown- \) | 
has been down here, looking after her.” b, 
You don’t say so?” Ve 


He has indeed. 
sir, when I tell you that you’ve seen him.” 


Good heavens !”” , Wy 
Chat second doctor who came to you, as he pre- R| 
led in Dr. Miles’s place, was no doctor at all. He \) 


Mr. Philip Browning.” 

What astounding etfrontery!” I exclaimed. 

This is how it was, sir, as far as I can make the 

y out,” continued the nurse. 

found out the poor child’s disguise, that’s cer- 
Then he knew I lived at Ruston, and no won- 

1e guessed that she had come to me. 


lace of your refuge. 
‘red for and sought the house of my nurse, who 
‘, a8 you know perhaps, at Ruston. She received 
‘nost affectionately ; but insisted upon my leaving 
ome immediately fur this cottage—her sister’s— 
‘ving that the Brownings would surmise the 
ter to which I had fled, and would follow me. 
fortunately fell in with a conveyance coming 
way, and by midnight I was quietly established 


sut now I could not forget that my kind friend 
probably in sad need of' an efficient nurse, and 
‘morning came I got my good Esther here to 
rtake a mission of inquiry to the Queen’s Arms. 
‘ound you suffering from fever, and accordingly 


d to nurse you.” 

then it is to you, my dear lady,” I interrupted, 
it I am indebted—” 

jush! No trifling attentions which my grati- 
has showed you are worthy to be named—and 
old Esther’s was a labor of love to me. 
sind friend,” continued the sweet giri, “ sup- 
g 1 were to ask you to add to my obligations to 


ion is, as you see, very painful. Will you help 


of writing to my guardians myself. 
vers suggestion—made by letter from your sick- 
\, when she had learned that you remembered 
till felt kindly towards me—I have ventured to 

' ny communication, intending to ask you to 
ttake it for me. 
friend in the world whom I could ask to per- 
such a service. 

| guarded expressions to do justice to my sad 


sented to my guardians since my flight; and 
I, under pressure, have heretofore written to 
) words which I did not mean. Tell them all, I 
- you. Beg them to shelter me. 
y my father’s will I am under their care till I 
' ‘ive-and-twenty. I dread more than I ean tell 
Philip Browning’s angry disappointment; so 
nt, so ungoverned is his temper. 
‘ me anywhere where I can be safe from him!” 
this point the poor girl could restrain her feel- 
no longer. She burst into uncontrolled weeping. 
nurse rose and did her best to soothe her, while 
' my part, gave her earnest and repeated prom- 
fmy good offices. 
soon as the young lady became calmer, I in- 
‘ed the names of her guardians. The first gentie- 
she mentioned, with whom, of the two, as she 
‘med me, she had more frequently held commu- 
ion, Idid not know at all. 
id caused me to start with astonishment. 
Durand, 
Why! my dear young lady,” I exclaimed, “ this 
‘eman is not only well known to me, but on the 
sion of our journey the other day he was in the 
age with us. 
» of me express a kind desire to serve me, did 
not?” 
did indeed. I had never seen him, so by me he 
oF course uurecognized. Was that then really 
‘cuardian, Mr. Godfrey Durand, a retired mer- 
t of Kingston?” 
't was. He is aman to whom I can appeal with 
idence in the present case. 
‘attend to the matter forthwith.” 
vas eager to enter upon my mission, and did not 
‘prolong my stay. As I took leave of the young 
, I reminded her of my words at the railway 
on, and assured her that the journey to Ruston 
, at any rate, been productive of happiness to 














on. I began to wonder whether Providence de- 
d a renewing of our acquaintance. At the 
ent I was indulging this thought my accident 
‘red, and you spoke to me, presently mentioning 
indisposition. I now saw from your face that 
were indeed seriously unwell, and I thought 
perhaps the time—long prayed for—had arrived 
‘| it might be in my power to render you some 
service. 


Yhen you left the station, I followed, and noted 
LI immediately afterwards 


had requested her to do if it seemed needful), 


But now, 


I have not a near relative living, and my 


When I first came here it was with the inten- 
But at 


Will you do this? I have no 
It needs a man’s clear head 


Everything, depend upon it, has been mis- 





They ought to; 


Beg them to 








The name of the 
God- 


You heard a gentleman on taking 


This is fortunate. I 


I raised her pretty hand to 
Begging her to be under no apprehension; 
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And yow ll be more taken aback WY ‘4 


“The man must 
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«« When he reached the Ruston station, most hkely 
he questioned the people there first about me. But 
the porters and that set mostly come from Wool- 
bridge. As likely as not, not one of them knows my 
name. Browning must then have inquired directly 
about the ‘young gentleman’ he was after; and it 
must have come out during his inquiries that the 
‘young gentleman’s’ travelling companion was 
lyin’ sick at the Queen’s Arms.” 

At this point of the story my own recollections 
aided me in verifying the good woman’s surmises. 
The porter who had witnessed the “young gentle- 
man’s” fall at the station, and who, from this cir- 
cumstance, would be likely especially to remember 
his arrival, had probably overheard the conversation 
which proved that we had travelled together, and 
had certainly learned my ultimate retreat by taking 
my luggage to theinn. Supposing Browning to have 
questioned this man, my connection in his mind 
with the deguisee whom he sought was easily to be 
understood. 

“So,” continued the nurse, “ this serpent of a fel- 
low hit upon a plan for gettin’ into your room, sir, 
on purpose to learn from you what he could about 
my poor darlin’, He found out about your doctor, 
and his time for comin’ round; went and hired a 
carriage, and visited you himself, as though in Dr. 
Miles’s place. I saw through him when he began to 
ask you about the ‘young gentleman.’ Then the 
truth struck me all of a heap; for once, many years 
before, when he was a boy, I had seen him at my 
mistress’s house. 

‘“*When I knew who he was, and what he was 
drivin’ at, think’s I, Mr. Philip Brownin’, l’ll be 
level with you yet. My old manat home was lyin’ 
poorly. So I thought I could find a way of bringin’ 
the fellow straight to my house at once, to show him 
there was nobody hidin’ there. Well, sir, when he 
left your room disappointed, the first thing I did was 
to hurry after him, and tell him I wanted to speak to 
him. I knew he’d be all attention when I told him 
my name, so I gave him that at once. How his 
great eyes sparkled when he heard it! No doubt he 
thought he’d got hold of just what he wanted. 
‘Sir,’ says I, ‘I was goin’ to ask Dr. Miles this morn- 
in’, if he’d look round and see my old man; he’s very 
bad.’—‘ I'll drive straight to your house,’ he an- 
swered, ‘and if it’s not a long way off, perhaps you'll 
not mind leavin’ your charge for a short time, and 
comin’ with me to show me where you live.’—‘ No 
sir,’ says I, ‘as it’s my husband, I’ll leave the gen- 
tleman a bit. He wont hurt, for I hope he’s goin’ 
to sleep.’ 

“So we two went. He thought he was goin’ to 
catch his runaway easy now, so he asked me no 
questions. But when he got to the house, he in- 
quired for the poor child plainly; and when he found 
that he could learn nothin’ of her, he grew savage, 
threw off his doctorin’, and burst out at me like a 
madman. 

“But I was ready forhim. We'd kept my young 
lady’s comin’ a dead secret from my husband, ill in 
bed as he was (not badly ill, mind, but laid up with 
rheumatism fur the time). Says I tothe man, ‘ Well, 
sir,’ I says, ‘don’t you believe a word of what J tell 
you, but go up tomy husband. Ask him whether 
such a thing ever happened as for a young lady to 
come here dressed up in men’s clothes.’ 

“So up he went. I listened. My poor husband 
answered as innocent as a new-born babe. At last, 
down comes the fellow cursin’ and swearin’, jumps 
into the carriage and drives off. And I don’t believe 
but what he thought he’d been on a wrong scent al- 
together.” 

It was clear from this narration that Browning 
had designed to come stealthily upon his poor young 
Jiancee, that he might induce her, by cajolery or in- 
timidation, to return to his home. I need scarcely 
say that I fully justified Esther’s harmless deceit, and 
rejoiced with her at its success. 

One or two further explanations she gave me be- 
fore I left. She told me how she had withheld from 
me the discovery which she had made relative to my 
second doctor, lest my health should suffer from the 
shock of the revelation. She could not, indeed, as 
she reminded me, have explained the mystery of that 
visit without making known to me also the situation 
of her ‘* young lady,” a disclosure for which, as she 
judged, the proper season had not then arrived. 
She went on to state that she had prevented Dr. 
Miles from coming up to me on the day of Browning’s 
impudent visit, in order that my ignorance might 
not be disturbed; and had, moreover, taken the old 
doctor into her confidence on the subject of that visit 
—a circumstance which I saw accounted for his hav- 
ing spoken to me of his ‘‘ substitute” in such terms 
as to disarm my suspicions of the intruder. She told 
me finally that her “ young lady,” on first despatch- 
ing her to my assistance, had begged her to find out, 
if possible, whether I remembered the little girl 
whom I had once saved from drowning, and remind- 
ed me how completely my narration of the story had 
answered the inquiry. 

I now hastened back to the Queen’s Arms, and 
shortly afterwards took train for Kingston. Mr. 
Durand was not at home, and his servants told me 
that, if my business was urgent, I had better proceed 
to the Methusaleh Life Office in London, where he 


board-room, where Mr. Durand remained alone. As 
briefly and as clearly as possible, I told him his ward’s 
story, and preferred her urgent request. Since the 
tale seemed to throw blame upon the guardians, I 
felt some delicacy in relating it, and apologized for 
what might, as I saw, appear to be an intrusion on 
my part, adding that I had been encouraged to un- 
dertake the mission upon which I was now engaged 
by the remembrance of the kind terms in which Mr. 
Durand had expressed himself towards me when we 
parted three weeks before. 

One essentially comic difficulty had beset me in 
making this address. I had been entirely ignorant 
of the name of the lady whose cause I was pleading. 
Amidst the eagerness and agitation which had pos- 
sessed me prior to my departure from the cottage, I 
had omitted to inquire respecting it. 

I managed, however, not to betray my ignorance; 
and so soon as Mr. Durand began to speak, I learned 
to connect the initials ‘‘M. M.” with a name which, 
having once heard, I was not likely to forget—the 
name Margaret Monsarrat. 

Having heard me tothe end of my story with pa- 
tient courtesy, Mr. Durand admitted frankly that 
amidst the multitude of public and private duties 
which had called for his attention, scarcely less since 
his nominal retirement from business than before it, 
he had somewhat overlooked his young ward’s claims 
upon his personal care. 

‘You will be surprised to hear,’ he now began, 
“ that circumstances have just come under the no- 
tice of this board which not only corroborate your 
statements as to young Browning’s character, but 
declare him to be a villain of the deepest dye.” 
Llistened in eager astonishment. Mr. Durand 
proceeded: 

“Mrs. Browning, the aunt of the man recently 
engaged to my poor young ward, has long been as- 
sured in this oitice for a considerable sum. Her in- 
come, it appears, was derived from a life interest in 
certain property which, in the event of her death 
without children of her own, was to leave her branch 
of the family. She therefore kept up the policy, that 
her favorite nephew, whom she had provided for in 
her lifetime, might inherit something from her at her 
decease. 

“ There seems to be no doubt that he has requited 
her affectionate self-denial by poisoning her. The 
police are making inquiries, and from the evidence 
collected it appears to be certain that a week ago 
Philip Browning administered to his aunt some sub- 
tle vegetable poison, in consequence of which she 
died. He had, as I am told, formerly studied medi- 
cine; and he doubtless brought his medical know- 
ledge to the assistance of his crime. 

“The motive to that crime is only too apparent. 
The villain was in inextricable pecuniary difticulties. 
From your story, and from facts which I have learned 
from other sources, I gather that up to a recent date, 
he hoped to retrieve his position by marrying my 
ward, whuse fortune is handsome. It is true he 
would have been unable to lay his hands upon that 
fortune itself, or any part of it; but the annual in- 
come arising therefrom, would probably have enabled 
him to make arrangements with his more pressing 
creditors. 

“But this plan was frustrated by Margaret Mon- 
sarrat’s spirited escape, at which I rejoice more than 
I can tell you. The crime I have mentioned was, it 
would seem, conceived and executed as a last re- 
source. Had that crime never come to light, Brown- 
ing would have derived from this office some four 
thousand pounds. Meanwhile, however, his guilt 
has been discovered, and his daring project has 
broken down. He has, lam told, left the country. 
But if he is caught, he will assuredly not escape the 
gallows.” 

The horror at Browning’s crime, and the delight at 
Miss Monsarrat’s escape, which now took possession 
of my mind, may more easily be conceived in the 
imagination of the reader, than described by my pen. 
Mr. Durand presently left me for the residence of his 
co-guardian, and promised immediately to commu- 
| nicate with his ward. He kept this promise; anda 
few days afterwards appeared at the cottage, whence 
he took the now contented and grateful girl back with 
him to his own house. 

For a long time Margaret Monsarrat was kept in 
ignorance of the terrible occurrences in her late home. 
The escape and subsequent death of the pvisoner, 
and the consequent avoidance of a trial, prevented 
the necessity for her enlightenment. Under the per- 
suasion that Browning had left the country from 
pecuniary causes, she lived happily with Mr. Du- 
rand’s family for many months. 

Meanwhile she and myself had come to an impor- 
tant understanding. On the occasion of my prom- 
| ised return to the cottage, I addressed to her a serious 
question, which she answered to my entire wish. 

The ultimate result of this interchange of ideas may 
be gathered from the statement that the following 
year disturbed the alliteration of my heroine’s name; 
| rudely substituting an entire novelty for the final 
| letter of the initials “‘ M. M.” 
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LOVE AND BEEF. 
A bachelor uncle, to whom his niece applied for 








was attending the weekly board meeting. 


To this place therefore I now went. AsI entered 





advice on the question of choosing between two suit- 
ors, one of whom was rich and the other poor—the 
| latter, of course, being the most ardent, as well as the 


the office it struck me that there were symptoms of | favorite lover—sententiously replied, ‘‘My dear, the 


excitement amongst the clerks. They were not seat- 
ed singly at the desks, but stood talking in eager, 
noisy groups. 

The directors, I was told, were dispersing. I waited 
for a few minutes, and was then shown into the 


| question being stripped of all illusory elements, your 
| choice simply lies between love and beef. Now, love 
is an idea, while beef is a reality. Love you can get 
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VISITING ENCAMPMENTS. 
A report has been extensively circulated that the 
Boston Encampment intended to visit Richmond in 
the month oi October, at the invitation of the Rich- 
mond Commandry. We understand that such is not 
the case. No invitation has been received from Rich- 
mond, and even if one had been sent to our Boston 
Knights, we should hope that it would not be accept- 
ed until the Templars of Virginia felt that they were 
in a condition to extend such hospitalities as masons 
like to give and accept. Remember that a long and 
destructive war has been brought toaclose, and that 
where once there was wealth, now poverty is to be 
found, and some years must elapse before a change 
for the better can be expected. Ifthe Boston Knights 
visited Richmond, they would receive a warm wel- 
come; but the time for such visits has not yet arrived. 
We understand that Columbia Commandry of 
Washington, D.C., has written to our Boston Knights 
offering hospitalities in case they perform a pilgrim- 
age to Richmond. This has been done in the kindest 
manner, and such courtesy is appreciated. 
We learn that Monroe Encampment of Rochester, 
N. Y., contemplates a pilgrimage to Canada, and 
from thence to Boston, via. Portland. Our Templars 
will be only too glad to give them a reception, and 
perhaps a dinner, or levee, where sentiments can be 
exchanged and masonry talked over. If our visitors 
had undertaken the journey a little earlier, a trip 
down the harbor and back by moonlight would have 
been an event in the programme. 


CHAPTER OFFICERS. 

At the annual meeting of St. Andrew’s R. A. Chap- 
ter,on Wednesday evening, Oct. 4th, the following 
companions were elected fur the ensuing year: High 
Priest, Lyman B. Weston; King, Geo. 'T. Ambrose; 
Scribe, A. F. Chapman; Captain of the Host, Chas. 
W. Romney; P. S., J. N. M. Clough; Royal Arch 
Captain, Wm. S. Hills; 3d Vail, F. P. Babbitt; 2nd 
Vail, Geo. E. Hall; 1st Vail, Chas. O. Fox; Treasurer, 
John McLellan; Secretary, Thomas Waterman; 
Chaplain, Rev. J. P. Robinson; Senior Steward, 
Marlboro’ Williams; Junior Steward, Edward A. 
White; Organist, H. G. Barrows; Tyler, L. L. Tar- 
bell. 


CoUNCIL OF ROYAL AND SELECT MASTERS.—At 
the annual meeting of the Council of Royal and Se- 
lect Masters, the following brethren were elected to 
office: M. J. G. Master, Chas. Edw’d Powers; R. J. G. 
Master, Edw’d. A. White; J. G. M. of W., Geo. Has- 
let; Chaplain, Rev. John P. Robinson; M. E., Wm. 
F. Knowles; Recorder, Thomas Waterman; M. of 
Ceremonies, Fred. A. Pierce; Captain of Guard, A. 
F,. Chapman: Conductor of Council, Win. S. Hills; 
Sentinel, Charles H. Hall; Tyler, L. L. Tarbell. 

(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 


DEATH OF OSIRIS. 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 





OstRIs, on returning through Egypt from his vari- 
ous travels, was invited by his brother and rival, 
TyPHON, toa sumptuous banquet. At that repast, 
while in the full enjoyment of its convivialities, he 
was put todeath by his brother TyPHON, enclosed in 
a coftin—and thrown into the river Nile. As soon as 
Isis was informed of the death of the unfortunate 
Osrris, (whom the ancients denominated as the same 
god as the Sun ;)—when she learned that the malevo- 
lent genius of darkness had ‘‘ shut him up in a coffin,” 
she commenced a search after the dead body—uncer- 
tain of the route she ought to pursue ;—uneasy, agi- 
tated, her heart lacerated with grief, and in a garb of 
mourning, she interrogated every one she met. She 
was informed by some small children that the coflin 
containing the dead body of Osiris had been carried 
by the flow of the Nile out to sea, and thence to the 
city of Biblos, where it was retarded, and was now re- 
posing upon a plant which had immediately put forth 
a peculiarly beautiful and superb stalk. The coffin 
was so enveloped by the branches of the stalk as to 
bear the appearance of being a part and parcel of 
that elegant stalk. The king of the city of Biblos 
being astonished at the beauty of the bush, had it 
cut, made a column of it, and placed it in his palace, 
without perceiving the coffin which had become in- 
corporated with the trunk. 

Isis, actuated by a divine impulse, arrives at Bib- 
los—bathed in tears—she seats herself near a foun- 
tain, where she remained overwhelmed with grief, 
and speaking to no one, until the arrival of some of 
the queen’s women. She then salutes them very 
politely, and commences to dress their hair in sucha 
manner as to spread into it as well as over their whole 
bodies, the odor of a most exquisite perfume. 

The queen, upon learning from the women what 
had taken place, and perceiving the odor of that am- 
brosia, desired to become acquainted with the stran- 
ger. She invites Isis to her palace, attaches her to 





| along without; but beef you must have. Therefore, 


| make sure of your beef.” 


—— and demanded that the precious column should be 
given to her. 
band from the column; disengaging the coffin trom 
the branches which enveloped it. 
to be of a light texture, which she perfumed with es- 
sences; she sei inis envelope of strange boughs to 
the king and queen, and which they deposited at 
Biblos in the temple of Isis. 


a secluded place. 


cognizes the corpse, and cut it into fourteen pieces, 





Isis easily drew the body of her hus- 


These she found 


Ists then embarked with her treasure and returned 
to Egypt to her sou Horus, and deposited the body in 
That evil genius Typhon, having 
gone that night to the chase, observes the coffin, re- 


which he scattered here and there. The goddess see- 
ing this, collected the dispersed fragments. She in- 
terred each part. in place where it was found. Of all 
the parts of the beay of Osiris, those of propagation 
were the only ones Isis could not find. She substi- 
tuted for them PHALLUS, which was the image of 
them, and who was consecrated in the MYSTERIES. 

RESURRECTION OF OsIRIS.—The sign of the Lion 
was transformed into a couch, upon which OstRIs was 
laid outasdead. A large ANNUBIS—Man-dog—(star,) 
who, with an emphatic gesture, (turning towards Isis, 
having an empty throne on her head, which is indica- 
tive of its being vacated by the death of OsIRIs,) 1s 
represented as in the act of raising him to life. 

The ancients always opened their festivals and 
public prayers with woes and lamentations for what 
they had lost; and conciuded the same by a general 
repast, where singing and the sound of instruments, 
and joy succeeded their mourning. 

The mourning wasa lamentation with Isis over the 
death of Osiris, the Governor, who had been taken 
trom them and killed by a dragon rising from under 
the ground, and by a water monster. They then re- 
Jjoiced tor tne resurrection of OsIRIS. 


MASONIC PROGRESS. 

The star of Freemasonry shines with undiminished 
radiance throughout nearly all portions of human 
society. A glance ef its world-wide existence will 
open to the view iis healthtulness, its prosperity and 
progress in most countries of the old world, in a vast 
majority of those of the new, and on every peopled 
island of importance where the blessings of civiliza- 
tion have been realized, which slumbers on the bosom 
of the deep. 

In Europe, Asia and Africa, in North and South 
America, in the islands of the Pacitic and on those of 
of the Atlantic and Indian oceans, the Atlases of 
Masonry are sending forth their hallowed incense: 
the wise and the good partaking of, and participating 
in its influences and contributing their efforts to unite 
in a universal Brotherhood the great family, Man. 
No limitations, no obstacles are offered to this diffu- 
sion of the beneficent principles of our order, save 
here and there the fulmination of perverted religious 
zeal, prompted by the influence of the Papal See. 
Yet the increasing dissemination of light and know]l- 
edge renders these fulminations as ineffectual to im- 
pede the progress of Masonry, as are the specks which 
flit across the sun to obscure the radiance of the king 
of day. 

Looking down throngh the mists of centuries, based 
upon the unchanging principles of truth and justice, 
and excluding none from a participation in its benefits 
through religious beliefs, so they acknowledge the 
existence of one over-ruling God, the order of Mason- 
ry plants its doctrines deep into the bosom of human- 
ity, and will walk in majesty through the vistas of 
unnumbered ages in the future. We speak trom no 
limited survey of the general condition of Masonry 
in the different parts of Ue world, when we say that 
its foothold is as firm, its appreciation as high, and its 
progress as steadily onward in the United States, as 
in any other country. 


wee 


SYMBOLS OF MASONRY. 

Among our antediluvian brethren, Masonic symbols 
were at first but few in number—the serpent, the 
altar or cube, the equi!sieral triangle, to represent 
the sacred name: these would be succeeded by the 
rainbow, the dove, geometrical signs, the ladder; 
and still more recently by pillars, globe, the pot of 
manna, the beehive, the sword and human skull, the 
tare cross, with all the symbolical devices painted on 
the banners of the Twelve Tribes. They were types 
or signs of moral and religious duties, or of events in 
the patriarchal history, which were thus recorded 
and perpetuated by oral communications, 
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MASONRY. 
Let madness, let folly our order oppose, 
Love and true friendship will rout all our foes. 
Two PILLARS support the Lodge where we dwell; 
Where Friendship’s our magic, and Union the spell. 
May we practise all duties of friendship and love, 
To insure us al/ seats in the GRAND LODGE above. 





MAsonic.—The six Grand Officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of Pennsylva- 
nia, have addressed a letter to the Free Masons of 
the United States, urgently calling on them, one and 
all, to unite again to carry out the principles of order, 
brotherly love and charity, to which the order is con- 
secrated. 

A FREEMASON.—The renowned Abd-el-Kader is a 
zealous Mason, and i-.ses much interest in the work- 
ings of the institution. 
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The hypocrite in religion kneels, like the first rank 





the household, and placed her as a nurse for the 
| queen’s son. The goddess then made herself known, 


| Some one who stands opposed to him. 


in a regiment, only that he may take better aim at 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.1 
O, SAD 15 MY SPIRIT! 





BY EARL MARBLE. 

O, sadis my spirit! I fain would be still, 

And drive from my vision all wearisome things: 
I fain would dwell in the blue heavens at will, 

And list to the rustling of bright angels’ wings, 
O, with thee I'm happy! without thee so dark 

Seems the cold, cheerless future: I shudder and start. 
O, fain like the dove I'd return to the ark 

Alone on the billow,—thy fond, girlish heart. 


O, sad is my spirit! I would fain be alone, 

And dream of what seems but a dream to me now,— 
Thy presence, thy fond love, thy spirit’s sad moan, 

And the cloud of despair which swept over thy brow. 
O, fain would I dream of the fountain of love, 

And the hand which forbade its bright waters to play, 
Consoled with the knowledge that up there above 

It will gush forth in brightness in eternal day. 


O, sad is my spirit! I breathe a farewell, 
And go from thy presence to see thee no more; 
To strive among new scenes my passion to quell, 
And drown my heart-beatings in old ocean's roar. 
No, no,—I ‘ll not bid thee good-by : a new blight 
‘Twould cast o’er my heart now so dark and forlorn. 
O, then bid me not such a mournful * good-night,” 
But, O, in a brighter world greet me “ good-morn!"* 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 
BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


SHOT IN THE HEAD. 


I wAs born in Kentucky, on the 27th day of Au- 
gust 18—, and lived with my father, till I was nineteen 
years ofage. He was a quiet stay-at-home man, and 
my mother was a quiet woman, the same yesterday 
and to-day, year in and out. I hada large circle of 
brothers and sisters, most of whom were older than I, 
and had married and settled in the vicinity, so much 
so that our neighborhood was called the ‘‘ Lawrence 
neighborhood.” I never had thought till I was 
nineteen but that I should also marry, and settle in 
the same locality, for I had a steady turn of mind, 
too, and felt no inclination to roam hither and thither, 
in search of novelties. I was brought up to think 
that our section was the paradise of the world, and 
ourselves as nearly angels—as any earthly paradise 
could well have. My friends were, therefore, very 
much astonished, and I as much astonished as any of 
them, when I enlisted for the Mexican war. 

I joined a cavalry regiment, and went through the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, without 
a commission. At Monterey I wore the shoulder 
strap of a second lieutenant, and after Buena Vista, 
was promoted to the rank of first lieutenant. After 
that our forces held the country, and our regiment 
did some skirmishing. A squad of us were out one 
day, traversing a country thickly settled, when a 
large body of the enemy dashed into sight over a 
hill. The captain of our company hadcommand, and 
I was second. 

“Shall we fight them—or run?” said the captain, 
speaking to me. ‘‘ We can do either successfully, and 
we can take our choice.” 

I perceived that they outnumbered us considerably, 
and had the advantage of position, as we then stood, 
and being practicalin my nature I said, “ We had 
better run first, and fight afterwards, If they follow 
us out on the plain, we can meet them on more equal 
terms.” 

“And that I care nothing about. I am satisfied 
with the terms as they are. I wouldn’t humor 
them with even a moment’s thought that we were 
afraid to meet them. Is there more than three hun- 
dred?” said the captain. 

Less, I judge, and we have nearly two. We can 
fight them, or trot off and leave them alone in their 
glory; it makes little difference either way.” 

After Buena Vista we had considerable contempt 
for the Mexican troops, and generally calculated that 
we could safely meet them if they only outnumber- 
ed us two toone. The captain eyed them a few min- 
utes, and then said: 

“Well, we will punish them, or frighten them off. 
Ride down the line, lieutenant, and we will give the 
word.” 

The hill was not steep—only a great swell in the 
plain—and we galloped forward. They seemed to 
have uncommon metal for Mexicans, and with a yell, 
rode down to meet us. The contest was short, as I 
could see, though I fell at the first onset, and the 
Mexicans rode past me, drivingour men. 1 watched 
them tillthey were out ofmy sight. Thecaptain had 
reversed my plan—he fought first and ran afterwards. 
The superiority in numbers, added to the advantage 
of position, had proved too much for him, he was 
driven over the plain. 

The rays of the sun came down hotly. At first the 
excitement of watching the contest had diverted my 
mind from myself, but now I began to realize that 1 
was liable either to perish of my wound, or be captur- 
ed, Icrawled along the ground, to the shade ofa 
tree, and found great relief in being sheltered from 
the heat of the sun. But I had a dreadful pain in 
my head. In the beginning I felt nothing whatever, 
only astuuning sensation; but as feeling returned 
the pain was short and piercing. I loved life, and 
dreaded capture; yet I should inevitably die without 
help, and I could get no help, but from the hands of 
enemies. I waited under the tree till the sun went 
down, and then crept along to the brow of the hill. 
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There was a house in sight a mile away, and I de- 
termined to make an effort to reach it. The moon 
came up gloriously in the east, soon after the sun 
went down in the west. I could see the house, and I 
neared it. I moved with difficulty, and rested often. 
The moon climbed higher and higher; it reached the 
zenith, and yet I had not reached the house. After 
that, [saw things as througha mist. I found the 
shelter of some bushes, fell, somewhat heavily from 
my hands and knees, upon my side—became con- 
scious that I was becoming unconscious—and after 
that felt no pain in my head, and knew not that 
there was a house in existence. The sovthing waters 
of oblivion flowed over my troubled spirit. 

When the morning dawned I awoke again. <A soft 
hand was bathing my wound, and a voice said very 
kindly, ‘* Shot in the head!” 

“Wheream I? What has happened?” 

“Ah! he is restored!” 

Ifthe world has a more perfect picture of fresh, 
blooming loveliness than I looked upon in the dawn 
of that morning, I have not seen it. She stood at my 
feet, and looked tenderly into my eyes, as if she would 
settle the question whether I were really conscious, 
and in my right mind. Perhaps the knowledge that 
she was saving my life made me partial to her face 
and figure. I can only say that I ceased to realize 
the pain in my head, in the glow of admiration which 
I felt in her beauty. Large, lustrous dark eyes, so 
full of compassion, and capable of so much fire; dark 
hair, unconfined; a complexion fresh as the morning, 
anda face chiselled with surpassing delicacy, yet 
alive with expression; dignified and graceful, yet 
easy and pretty ; something which I should say of no 
other woman that I have seen. 

“Do you feel better now? I will bring you some 
water.” 

She brought it in a tin cup, and I drank a refresh- 
ing draught. 

“Thank you, you are very kind. Am I aprisoner? 
Where am 1?” 

*“*T found you here this morning, and I have tried 
to help you, sir. Do you feel better now?” 

“There is a dreadful pain in my head, but Iam 
better. Ido not wish to be moved. Has the surgeon 
extracted the bullet? I thought there was a bullet 
in my head.” 

“ There is no bullet there; it is only a cut above 
the ear. I have bathed it, and bound wet bandages 
over it. Shall I get you a surgeon?” 

“ Am [ taken?” 

“You are not a prisoner, but if I send for a surgeon, 
he will make you one. Can you not recover without 
asurgeon? Do you want to be taken? I can hide 
you among some boards, just here by the garden, and 
no one can find you. I will protect you, and help you 
to escape. Iam an American myself!” 

Was that the explanation? Now that I knew there 
was no bullet in my head I felt better, and crawled 
along by her direction, to a little bed among the 
boards. She made me very comfortable, and I 
thought at that time that it was worth being shot in 
the head to find such a companion and protector. 
Every morning and evening she brought me fvod, 
and dressed my wound. 

“You have not told me your name?” I said one 
evening. 

* Leona.” 

“Leona! Ishall remember the name, long after 
the person—” 

“Is furgotten—’tis like!” she interrupted, quickly. 


“Not forgotten—but gone from my sight. I only 
wish the opportunity would occur, to prove my 
thankfulness by something better than words.” 

* Strange things occur in this world—don’t commit 
yourself. Did you walk last night?” 

** Yes—a little.” 

She referred to my taking a little exercise—which I 
had begun to do. I was obliged to walk in the 
night, as there was no safety in walking by day. I 
had not been there a week, before I could walk 
around for fifteen minutes ata time quite comfort- 
ably. All through the day I remained in my hiding- 
place, and every night I developed my strength by 
exercise. My wound healed with great rapidity—so 
it seemed to me—possibly because I enjoyed the so- 
ciety of Leona, and liked the sick list that I was then 
on, better than the scouting list which I should be 
put on again, were I to recover and return to my reg- 
iment. One thing troubled me—the danger of falling 
into the hands of the Mexicans. Another thing also 
troubled me, the prospect of leaving Leona, and 
never seeing her again. I believe that if one person 
ever loved another, I loved Leona with a pure, un- 
selfish love. I was grateful, but my passion was not 
gratitude. In conversation, I had found her my su- 
perior in cultivation and intelligence. Sweet, con- 
fiding, open-hearted woman, pattern of earth’s 
loveliest and best. I longed for the morning, and the 
evening. Our interviews became longer, and we 
talked more in confidence. 

** Will you tell me how you are an American, and 
living in Mexico, Leona?” I asked, after I had near- 
ly recovered, and expected soon to leave. 

JT will tell you. My father died when I was nine 
years old. That was in New Orleans. Afterward my 
mother formed the acquaintance of a Mexican trader 
and married him. We lived at Matamoras for a good 
many years, and then with the prospect of war, 
moved here. My sympathies are all with my conutry- 
men. I should be sorry to have you see my step- 
father; he is a dangerous man when excited, and 
would hand you over to the authorities, were he to 
find you here. I live in anxiety every day, for he has 
no confidence in my ‘ patriotism,’ as he calls it, and 





will discover our secret—unless we are very cautious. 
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| He has been suspicious of something these two days, 

Iam sure. Are youable to ride to-night? I shall 
regret—I shall miss you, I don’t want you to start 
before you are able—but, can you ride to-night?” 

I looked into the dark, lustrous eyes, so full of com- 
passion, so rich in expression, and thought I should 
not like to lose them entirely—not even for my 
liberty. 

“Shall you miss me, did you say, Leona?” 

* Yes—do you wonder? I am almost alone here 
from day to day.” 

* Leona,”—I took her hand—“‘I had rather be a 
captive with you, than free without you. It is no 
tault of yours that you have taught me to love, you 
meant only kindness—but do you think me ungrate- 
ful, that I have suffered my affections to twine 
around this hand and the heart that moves it? 
Heaven witness that I had no power to prevent it. 
Have you not known Leona, that I love you?” 

She looked very beautiful, but did not answer my 
question. 

“If you will fly with me to-night, we can reach the 
American lines, and I will protect you always.” 

She looked very beautiful, but did not answer my 
question. 

“ Leona—speak tome. Do you love your mother 
too well to leave her? You can see her againina 
few months. You do not love me—but I will deserve 
your love, and you will learn to love me. Can you 
not be mine—and fly with me to-night?” 

She still looked very beautiful, and still she did not 
answer my question, but removed her hand and 
glided away! Would she come again! Had I pre- 
sumed too far? Would she deliver me over to the 
authorities now that I had dared to love her? I 
knew there was enough in those dark eyes to doeven 
that. I thought so at all events. But I would not 
leave my retreat—I would wait till morning. 

It was an hour before she appeared again, but 
when she came she answered my question. 

“T will go with you to-night. I have made all the 
arrangements—mother is gone—and father is out 
somewhere—” 

“Yes, yes, very good, very nice! Out of here, out, 
you traitors!” Some one spoke roughly, and began 
moving the boards. 

“Itis father!” said Leona, in a whisper. “We 
are lost! Ifever you escape from prison, remember 
me!” 

“ShallI shoot him?” I had my pistols in my 
pocket. } 

“ No—it is too dreadful—not now.” 

“Ah! ha! Mr. Yankee, just walk into the house, 
and I will furnish you with better lodgings. D—d 
fine record for my family! IfI don’t shoot you both 
on the spot, it is because shooting is too good. 
March, you traitors!” 

He never offered to tie my hands, and made no ex- 
amination of my person—but keeping us under the 
muzzle of his revolver, marched us into the house. 
Here we separated. He thrust me into a room inthe 
cellar—a room having brick walls, and no window 
that I could reach. The floor was brick, and there 
was nothing whatever in the room. The former 
owner had used it for a store-room, as I afterwards 
learned, though this owner had built one larger, 
with the intention of taking this away. It served as 
a prison remarkably well, I thought. 

I heard cries after I had been in the room a few 
minutes—first suppressed, and then piercing, as 
though forced out in very agony. Was he murder- 
ing Leona? I ceased to think of myself, and thought 
only of her. God bless her! what was she suffering! 
Could the entreaties of a mother (I forgot that she 
was gone,) avail nothing? Wasthe Mexican step- 
father heartless? Yet I did not know that the voice 
was that of Leona—I could hear very indistinctly— 
and by-and-by the sounds ceased. 

I thought it very kind—rather I thought it a sin- 
gular oversight, that he should leave me unbound, 
with my pistol undisturbed in my pocket, and my 
sword by my side. He relied upon the strength of 
his walls—possibly he was not a soldier. I did not 
doubt but he had gone for a squad of men to take me 
in charge, and once in their keeping, I might bid 
adieu to the brightest dream of my life. The present 
moments were pregnant with meaning. The joys or 
sorrows of a lifetime might be centered in an hour. 
I banished from my mind the thought of the cries I 
had heard, so far as I could, and concentrated my 
energies upon the work of escape. Surely some way 
ought to be found, since I was unbound, and carried 
my weapons. I looked about me—not by the light 
which came from without, but from the light of some 
matches which I carried in my pocket. I examined 
the door, the windows, the walls, and resolved to try 
the floor. I loosened the bricks very easily with my 
sword, and found soft earth underneath them. I 
believe I was not half'an hour in digging under the 
wall, and appearing in that part of the cellar which 
communicated with the house above. I felt a desper- 
ate energy, and had formed a desperate resolution. 
I would fight a dozen soldiers, sooner than be carried 
toa Mexican prison. I had arms, matches, and a 
strong heart, in that deep cellar, on that sullen night. 
The clouds were heavy over the stars—heavy over 
my heart—yet the star of hope looked through them, 
toahomeon the Cumberland, with Leona for its 
light! Strange visions for the place and the hour; 
yet they came to me, for which Heaven be thanked. 
l1tried the door communicating with the house 





“Leona!” I called. 

The room was empty, and no one answered. 

“Leona!” 

I heard no sound whatever. Were there not even 
servants in the house? Where was her mother? I 
lighted no light, lest the step-father should return, 
and thereby take me at disadvantage. I found my 
way to the chamber, and was startled with suppress- 
ed groans. Some one was in agony. I crept toward 
the sound, and spoke in a whisper. 

“Who is it? Can Lhelp you?” 

“OGod! OGod!” 

It was the voice of Leona. I strucka match. She 
was lying upon her side, with her hair dishevelled 
and falling over her face, and her face as white as 
marble. 

“Fly, fly, fly, thank God that you are free!” sho 
cried. 

““Never—Leona. Who has done this? What is 
the matter?” 

* He has whipped me to death! O do not remain 
for a moment. He has gone for soldiers, and they will 
make you a prisoner. Leave me—I shall die, and it 
is no matter!” 

“Good God! the brute!” escaped from my lips, 
and then recollecting the worth of the minutes, I 
hastened for some water. To my joy I found a bottle 
of wine. I bathed her face, and she took a little into 
her stomach. 

“Where is your mother?” 

“She has been away for a week. There is no one 
here to helpme. O the villain—” 

* Hush! hush!’” 

She was speaking with considerable energy, but I 
stopped her, for I thought I heard the tread of horses’ 
feet. 

My resolution was formed. I determined to sell 
my life as dearly as possible, and to sell it at some 
price, rather than be taken to a Mexican prison. I 
carried a revolver, and I believed I should have the 
advantage of being in the darkness, and forcing them 
into the light. I heard horseman ride up to the door, 
and soon after I heard steps below. I stepped cau- 
tiously down the stairs, and awaited my opportunity. 
I held the door of the chamber a little open, and 
stood concealed, while a light was struck. There 
were only three suldiers, and my hopes strengthened. 
All, however, depended upon circumstances. 

‘‘ Here is your brandy, boys.” 

“ Jehu! how dark it is to-night!” 4 

“The drinks will sharpen our eyesight. Come, 
boys!” said the sergeant. 

“Forward then! We like to storm such batteries, 
eh!” 

My moment had come! They all stepped into a 
small room, and were huddled together, about twenty 
feet distant, and in plain sight. I counted it a great 
advantage, that I could fire, without first leaping 
from my concealment, and thus giving a momentary 
warning. My blood boiled when I thought of Leona, 
and I brought my pistol to bear with no feelings of 
remorse. There was but one alternative, and I fired 
rapidly. I discharged four shots in as many seconds 
—the light went out—and I fired the other two into 
the darkness. I doubt if any of them were killed, or 
any of them without bullets in their heads, limbs or 
bodies; I made no examination, but hurrying up 
stairs, took Leona in my arms, and rushed out into 
the darkness! p 

Over the ground—past trees, which stood ghostly 
in the darkness—on and on, I went through the sum- 
mer nighi, tillI could bear my burden no longer. 
The occurrence at the house must be known in the 
morning, and our flight discovered. 

It was of the first imzortance that we should make 
all haste for the American lines. Yet there was a 
limit to my power of endurance, even for life and 
love. Inthe shelter of a ravine, I waited for the 
light of morning. 

I have seldom seen the dawn of a day with such 
mingled feelings. We could not be very far from the 
house, and Leona suffered terribly. She could only 
lie upon her right side, and kept moaning in her 
agony. O, how I hoped that the monster who could 
mangle her so horribly, was dead! I feared she 
would die befureI could reach help. I took her in 
my arms to move on again, and she cried out with 
pain, and begged me to leave her to die. O, was I to 
lose her at last? 

About noon I was startled by the sound of horsemen 
coming up the ravine! I shrank back in my hiding- 
place, and the sounds approached. 1 hoped they 
would pass without discovering us. 

They came nearer and nearer—opposite us—I look- 
ed out, and with what joy I recognized my old com- 
pany, and Captain Stewart at their head, I am not 
able to say. 

“Captain?” I called. 

“Heavens! lieutenant. I am glad to find you 
alive!” 

He rode up and grasped my hand, and congratulat- 
ed me, while I could not utter a word for joy. My 
feelings mastered me at last, and 1 trust the angels 
were not ashamed of the tears I shed. My heart was 
full. I put myarms about the neck of the cap- 
tain, as though he had been my brother. It was a 
great moment for me. 

We placed Leona upon a litter, and bore her care- 
fully toa house, where her wounds were dressed. 
After that she recovered rapidly. She isthe mistress 
of my house, on the Cumberland now, and I only 





above, and found it fastened. There was a small | 
platform at the head of the stairs, which gave me an | 
advantage that I used. The door went down under | 





cared nothing. 





the force of my shoulders, with a noise, for which 1/| ico, I was shot in the head, as it brought me the 


hope she will remain its mistress, till after I am 
** gathered to my fathers.” Take it all in all, I have 
no cause to regret, that on that summer day in Mex- 


treasure I now possess. 
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“The World in Winiature, | 


HIGH UP IN THE TREES, 
High up in the trees a robin saty 
The snow was falling fast, 
Mantling the earth with a fleecy garb, 
And chilling blew the blast. 
But on that cold and dreary day, 
There, in his wild and plaintive way 
Sweet robin sang his roundelay— 
He sang his merry roundelay, 
High up in the trees. 
1 fed him with crumbs—my heart grew glad, 
To hear his plaintive strain; 
And many a week I watched to hear, 
But watched, alas! in vain; 
For never again from that drear day, 
Did robin come in his own sweet way, 
To warble his plaintive roundelay— 
llis merry, merry roundelay, 
High up in the trees, 

An English Catholic journal states that the stories 
of the pope’s extravagance are willful and wicked ex- 
aggerations. His personal expenses for carriages, 
stables, ete., do not amount to seventy scudi (or dol- 
lars) a month. His own table costs one scudo a day, 
and all he spends returns to his people, as luxury is 
unknown in the papal court, and the pope’s own 
tastes and habits are those of a priest of the most 
modest pretensions. 

What is the use, Mr. “‘ Economy,” of talking to the 
ladies, young and old, about extravagance in dress? 
Who encourage them in it, pay their bills, and boast 
of it? Who set the example in expenditure by pur- 
chasing 2.40 horses, driving two and four-in-hand, 
with elegant carriages, coachmen, tigers and footmen 
in flashy livery? Who think it “the thing” to visit 
faro-banks, and an honor to be familiar with Mor- 
rissey? It is men—boys (not women or girls) who 
court notoriety by extravagance, and gratify vanity 
at the expense of wisdom and honor. 

An English paper says that the quantity of coal 
annually raised in Great Britain is rapidly approach- 
ing the enormous amount of 100,000,000 tons. Ac- 
cording to the last return of the inspectors of coal 
mines, the quantity raised in the year 1864 was 
95,122,919 tons. It adds that this quantity exceeds 
the productions of all the world beside, excepting 
perhaps China. 

Marvin S. Todd, of Bethlehem, was bitten by a cop- 
perhead snake lately, whilesowing rye, but not think- 
ing about the poisonous quality of the snake, paid 
no attention to its bite until he began to grow dizzy. 
He managed to drag himself, crawling some distance, 
to the house of Horace Cowles, but before reaching 
the house his tongue become so swollen that he had 
to breathe through his nostrils. He crawled around 
the house until he found some fourth proof cider 
brandy and drank about two quarts of it. He is now 
in a fair way to recover. 

The body of Lord Douglas, who made an unexpect- 
ed descent of eight thousand feet while among the 
Alps, has been found. His head was driven right 
into the chest, and one leg was off altogether. 

A professional bounty-jumper walked off from the 
Crutchfield House, at Chattanooga, the other day, 
with a trunk of a stranger containing $43,000, The 
jumper was overtaken, 

A modern writer, in discussing the present relative 
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merits of the United States and the mother country, 
suys:— Mrs. Britannia was once a very respectable 
old woman, and when she ‘ruled the waves’ very 
straight, she could no doubt behave herself; but 


dent, which she evidently could no longer keep on 
her stomach.” 

“Hiram, my boy,” said a tender father to his son, 
“you must be more careful of yourself; you have not 
the constitution of some.”— Don’t you believe it! 
I’ve got the constitution of a horse. Dang it, if I 
don’t believe I’ve got the constitution of the United 
States!” 

A Spanish sailor, with a dark complexion, was re- 
cently passing up Main street, in Brooklyn, with 
three children of one of his neighbors, whom he had 
taken out to walk. A nuimber of Irish women fol- 
lowed him, crying out, ‘See the nagur kidnapping 
the white childer!” and in ashort time a mob col- 
lected, who stoned him and took away the children. 
A detachment of police rescued them afterwards. 

Captain Fox tells a ludicrous story of a fellow who 
applied at the navy department early in 1861 for a 
position. He represented himself as having been an 
admiral in the Turkish navy, and for a time he 
deceived almost everybody. Nothing less than a 
commodore’s command would suit him; but the cap- 
tain was suspicious, and preferred to investigate 
The man was going far toward making out a case of 
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persecution against the navy department, when som: 
lucky accident disclosed the facts of his career, an 
showed him to have once ornamented a Europear 
chain-gang. 

The people of Buenos Ayres are much rejoiced ove: 
the prospect of soon having regular steam coramuni 
cation with this country, the Buenos Ayrean con 
gress having granted an annual subsidy of twenty 
thousand dollars for the extension of the New Yorh 
and Rio Janeiro line to that place. 

A letter from England says trips to the Unite: 
States, on the part of English people of the bette 
Classes, seem likely to increase, many persons, sin 
the close of the war, having manifested a dispositio 
to visit the country and judge for themselves. 
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when her daughter Columbia got up a breeze, the | 
old lady was terribly seasick, and threw up the tri- | 




















groans. Some one wasin agony. I crept toward 
.e sound, and spoke in a whisper. 
‘Who is it? Can Lhelp you?” 
““OGod! O God!” 
It was the voice of Leona, I strucka match. Sho 
is lying upon her side, with her hair dishevelled 
id falling over her face, and her face as white as 
arble. 
“Fly, fly, fly, thank God that you are free!” she 
ied. 
‘“Never—Leona. Who has done this? What is 
e matter?” 
‘He has whipped me to death! O do not remain 
ca moment. He has gone for soldiers, and they will 
ake you a prisoner. Leave me—I shall die, and it 
no matter!’’ 
‘Good God! the brute!” escaped from my lips, 
ul then recollecting the worth of the minutes, I 
istened for some water. To my joy I found a bottle 
wine. I bathed her face, and she took a little into 
-r stomach, 
“Where is your mother?” 
‘‘She has been away fora week. There is no one 
reto helpme. O the villain—” 
‘Hush! hush!” 
She was speaking with considerable energy, but I 
opped her, for I thought I heard the tread of horses’ 
et. 
My resolution was formed. I determined to sell 
y life as dearly as possible, and to sell it at some 
rice, rather than be taken to a Mexican prison. I 
rried a revolver, and I believed I should have the 
lvantage of being in the darkness, and forcing them 
to the light. I heard horseman ride up to the door, 
ad soon after I heard steps below. I stepped cau- 
yusly down the stairs, and awaited my opportunity. 
held the door of the chamber a little open, and 
ood concealed, while a light was struck. There 
ere only three suldiers, and my hopes strengthened. 

.ll, however, depended upon circumstances. 

“Here is your brandy, boys.” 

“ Jehu! how dark it is to-night!’ 34 

“The drinks will sharpen our eyesight. 

vys!” said the sergeant. 

“Forward then! We like to storm such batteries, 

uy” 

My moment had come! They all stepped into a 
‘mall room, and were huddled together, about twenty 
vet distant, and in plain sight. I counted it a great 

ivantage, that I could fire, without first leaping 

‘om my concealment, and thus giving a momentary 

arning. My blood boiled when I thought of Leona, 

nd I brought my pistol to bear with no feelings of 
morse. There was but one alternative, and I fired 

.pidly. I discharged four shots in as many seconds 

-the light went out—and I fired the other two into 

ie darkness. I doubt if any of them were killed, or 

iy of them without bullets in their heads, limbs or 
lies; I made no examination, but hurrying up 
airs, took Leona in my arms, and rushed out into 
he darkness! 

Over the ground—past trees, which stood ghostly 

1 the darkness—on and on, I went through the sum- 
ner night, tillI could bear my burden no longer. 

‘he occurrence at the house must be known in the 

1orning, and our flight discovered. 

It was of the first importance that we should make 

ll haste for the American lines. Yet there was a 

imit to my power of endurance, even for life and 
ve. Inthe shelter of a ravine, I waited for the 
ight of morning. 

I have seldom seen the dawn of a day with such 
ningled feelings. We could not be very far from the 
nouse, and Leona suffered terribly. She could only 
iie upon her right side, and kept moaning in her 

gony. O, how I hoped that the monster who could 
nangle her so horribly, was dead! I feared she 
would die befure I could reach help. I took her in 
my arms to move on again, and she cried out with 
vain, and begged me to leave her to die. O, was I to 
tose her at last? 

About noon I was startled by the sound of horsemen 

oming up the ravine! I shrank back in my hiding- 
place, aud the sounds approached. 1 hoped they 
would pass without discovering us. 

They came nearer and nearer—opposite us—I look- 
«d out, and with what joy I recognized my old com- 
pany, and Captain Stewart at their head, I am not 
able to say. 

“Captain?” I called. 

“Heavens! lieutenant. 
live!” 

He rode up and grasped my hand, and congratulat- 
ed me, while TI could not utter a word for joy. My 
‘eelings mastered me at last, and I trust the angels 
were not ashamed of the tears I shed. My heart was 
ull, I put myarms about the neck of the cap- 
tain, as though he had been my brother. 
zreat moment for me. 

We placed Leona upon a litter, and bore her care- 
fully toa house, where her wounds were dressed. 
After that she recovered rapidly. 


Come, 


I am glad to find you 


It was a 


She is the mistress 


oA 5 BY aw, 
. Leona?” I called. 
fhe room was empty, and no one answered. 
‘ Leona!” 
{ heard no sound whatever. Were there not even 
vants in the house? Where was her mother? I 
‘hted no light, lest the step-father should return, 
d thereby take me at disadvantage. I found my 
iy to the chamber, and was startled with suppress- 
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my house, on the Cumberland now, and I only 
hope she will remain its mistress, till after I am 
** gathered to my fathers.” Take it all in all, I have 
10 cause to regret, that on that summer day in Mex- 
ico, I was shot in the head, as it brought me the 
reasure I now possess. 
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The World in Miniature. 


HIGH UP IN TITE TREES. 
High up in the trees a robin sat; 
The snow was falling fast, 
Mantling the earth with a fleecy garb, 
And chilling blew the blast. 
But on that cold and dreary day, 
There, in his wild and plaintive way 
Sweet robin sang his roundelay— 
He sang his merry roundelay, 
High up in the trees. 
I fed him with crumbs—my heart grew glad, 
To hear his plaintive strain; 
And many a week I watched to hear, 
But watched, alas! in vain; 
For never again from that drear day, 
Did robin come in his own sweet way, 
To warble his plaintive roundelay— 
His merry, merry roundelay, 
High up in the trees. 


An English Catholic journal states that the stories | of $3000 and perquisites. 


of the pope’s extravagance are willful and wicked ex- 
aggerations. 
stables, ete., do not amount to seventy scudi (or dol- 


lars) a month. His own table costs one scudo a day, | stroying a building with locomotive sparks. 


and all he spends returns to his people, as luxury is 





tastes and habits are those of a priest of the most 
modest pretensions. 


What is the use, Mr. “‘ Economy,” of talking to the 


Who encourage them in it, pay their bills, and boast 
of it? Who set the example in expenditure by pur- 
chasing 2.40 horses, driving two and four-in-hand, 


in flashy livery? Who think it ‘the thing” to visit 
rissey? It is men—boys (not women or girls) who 


at the expense of wisdom and honor. 

An English paper says that the quantity of coal 
annually raised in Great Britain is rapidly approach- 
ing the enormous amount of 100,000,000 tons. Ac- 
cording to the last return of the in8pectors of coal 
mines, the quantity raised in the year 1864 was 
95,122,919 tons. It adds that this quantity exceeds 
the productions of all the world beside, excepting 

erhaps China. 

Marvin S. Todd, of Bethlehem, was bitten by a cop- 
perhead snake lately, whilesowing rye, but not think- 
ing about the poisonous quality of the snake, paid 
no attention to its bite until he began to grow dizzy. 
He managed to drag himself, crawling some distance, 
to the house of Horace Cowles, but before reaching 
the house his tongue become so swollen that he had 
to breathe through his nostrils. He crawled around 
the house until he found some fourth proof cider 
brandy and drank about two quarts of it. He is now 
in a fair way to recover. 

The body of Lord Douglas, who made an unexpect- 
ed descent of eight thousand feet while among the 
Alps, has been found. His head was driven right 











into the chest, and one leg was off altogether. 

A professional bounty-jumper walked off from the 
Crutchfield House, at Chattanooga, the other day, 
with a trunk of a stranger containing $43,000. The 
jumper was overtaken. 

A modern writer, in discussing the present relative 
merits of the United States and the mother country, 
says: —“‘ Mrs. Britannia was once a very respectable 
old woman, and when she ‘ruled the waves’ very 
straight, she could no doubt behave herself; but 
when her daughter Columbia got up a breeze, the 
old lady was terribly seasick, and threw up the tri- 
dent, which she evidently could no longer keep on 
her stomach.” _ 

“Hiram, my boy,” said a tender father to his son, 
‘you must be more careful of yourself; you have not 
the constitution of some.”—‘‘ Don’t you believe it! 
I’ve got the constitution of a horse. Dang it, if I 
don’t believe I’ve got the constitution of the United 
States!” 

A Spanish sailor, with a dark complexion, was re- 
cently passing up Main street, in Brooklyn, with 
three children of one of his neighbors, whom he had 
taken out to walk. A number of Irish women fol- 
lowed him, crying out, ‘See the nagur kidnapping 
the white childer!” and in a short time a mob col- 
lected, who stoned him and took away the children. 
A detachment of police rescued them afterwards. 

Captain Fox tells a ludicrous story of a fellow who 
applied at the navy department early in 1861 for a 
position. He represented himself as having been an 
admiral in the Turkish navy, and for a time he 
deceived almost everybody. Nothing less than a 
commodore’s command would suit him; but the cap- | 
tain was suspicious, and preferred to investigate. 
The man was going far toward making out a case of 
persecution against the navy department, when some 
lucky accident disclosed the facts of his career, and 
showed him to have once ornamented a European | 
chain-gang. 








The people of Buenos Ayres are much rejoiced over | 
the prospect of soon having regular steam communi- | 
cation with this country, the Buenos Ayrean con- | 
gress having granted an annual subsidy of twenty | 
thousand dollars for the extension of the New York | 
and Rio Janeiro line to that place. | 





A letter from England says trips to the United | 
States, on the part of English people of the better | 
classes, seem likely to increase, many persons, since | 
the close of the war, having manifested a disposition | 
to visit the country and judge for themselves. | 


with the United States. 
be higher. | 
intellect and virtue. There’s modesty for you! 

per hundred pounds. 

wages. 

$300,000 by burglars. 

spelled whim-en. 


and made $3000. 


His personal expenses for carriages, | York in great numbers. 


unknown in the papal court, and the pope’s own | young woman. 

75,200 francs. 

ladies, young and old, about extravagance in dress? | debts will yield fitty cents on the dollar. 

of Fenians. 

with elegant carriages, coachmen, tigers and footmen | Wanderers.” They crawl on all the cushions. 
faro-banks, and an honor to be familiar with Mor- | Sabbath School. 

court notoriety by extravagance, and gratify vanity | and civil engineering. 


by choking a turnkey and seizing the keys. 





Wach in, Little. 


Choctaws and Chickasaws have signed a treaty 
They abolish slavery. 
In Boston coal is now sold at $15 per ton. It will 


The Herald says that New York is the centre of 
In San Francisco potatoes are selling at fifty cents 
Mechanics are in demand in Boston, and at good 
The National Bank, of Concord, Mass., has lost 
A crusty old bachelor says that women should be 


Ristori «+,q at Naples for the cholera patients, 
Connecticut has voted not to allow negro suffrage. 
The Duke of Beaufort pays his first jockey a salary 


The Southern merchants continue to flock to New 
A Western railroad has had to pay $2250 for de- 
Oberlin College has graduated another colored 
The empress of France has given a lying-in hospital 
New Yorkers say that on the average the Southern 
Our kind English friends are quaking at the name 
The New York horse cars are the “ Homes for Little 
A lady in Hartford has given $15,000 to build a 
Custis Lee has been appointed professor of military 
Four prisoners escaped from jail in Burlington, Vt., 


The ex-rebel General Forrest is running a saw-mill 
in Mississippi. 

The sewing-women of Chicago have formed a pro- 
tective union. 

The Empress Eugenie is losing her hair, and she 
don’t like it. 

A rat and a rooster had a Jong fight in New Bed- 
ford. The rooster whipped. 

Rebel General Gordon, who figured in the Virginia 
campaigns, is now keeping a grocery store. 

English astronomers who have seen the comets de- 
scribe them as tail-less. 

The eight-hour system is being agitated quite 
strong in Boston. 

The railroads kill at the rate of about seven thou- 
sand people a year, and maim three or four thousand. 

The hat factory in Amherst makes 960,000 hats per 
annum, 

The fine is $1 and costs for shaving in Connecticut 
on Sunday. 

A baby in its cradle was eaten up by a pigin Kil- 
kenny, lreland. 

The celebrated Mrs. Howard, Louis Napoleon’s 
chere amie in the days of his poverty, is dead. 

The fear of cholera drove ten thousand people 
from Barcelona. 

The testimony at the Werz trial is too awful for 
publication. 

Peat, as an article of fuel, is coming into general 
nse in this country. 

We have had so many accidents the past summer, | 
that all the coroners have grown rich. 

A Soldiers’ Messenger Corps has been inaugurated 
in Boston. 

Women make shoes at Haverhill, and are said to 
be expert workwomen. 

There were 14,344 soldiers buried in Nashville, 
Tenn., during the war. 

The regular army is rapidly filling up—with rations. 

The New York papers are rejoicing over the gen- 
eral business prosperity of the city. 

A man rowed a boat on Detroit River two miles in 
twelve minutes five seconds. 

Song of an invalid on quitting England :— 
beef tea, fare thee well!” 

The London University has decided to grant a 
degree of “ Literary Doctor.” 

The Tycoon of Japan recently exhibited himself to 
the foreigners at Kanagawa. 

The fare on the city railroad in Louisville is only 
two and a half cents. 


“Isle of 
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atlarriages. 

In this city, by Rey, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Alonzo W. 

Bragg and Miss Sarah N. Hoiland. 


By Rev. Dr. Clarke, Mr. Edward T. May and Mrs. Mal- 
vina A. Furness. 





| Nu. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ee The Priva- 
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At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Horace A. 
Whitcomb and Miss Addie D. Gardner. 

At East Somerville, by Rev. are Packard, Mr. Warren 
H. Webber and Miss Hattie Wesso 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Foote, Mi. John B. Tileston, of | 
Boston, ai les M: ary W. Foote 

At Sacc y Rev. Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Otis Joslyn, of | 





| Boston, poe Mise ‘sarah J. Libby. 





In this city, Mr. Cyrus -Wentworth, 56; Mr. U. A 
Sears, 45; at’ East Boston, Mr. Jose ph H.C aswell, 23; 
South Boston, Madame Mary B. Longhurst, 84. 

AtC ambridge , Dr. Charles Francis Foster, 47. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Sarah P, W ithington, 95. 

At Malden, Mrs. Sarah A. Cate, 46. 

At Neponset, Mr. Otis Wright, 63. 

At Salem, Mr. William Stearns 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Joanna r ettingill, 82. 

ae aunton, Hon. William Baylis, 89. 

At North PHEDOTOU NS Mrs. ate S. Everett, 90. 

AtW olf borough, N. H., Miss Harriet D. Brewster, 51. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A nice White Soup. 

Break up a shin of veal; let it soak in cold water 
about two hours; then put it to boil in four quarts of 
water, with an onion, a little mace, pepper and salt; 
let it boil about tive hours. Strain it through asieve, 
and set it away to cool until the next day. Then 
take oft all the fat, wiping it with a cloth, to be sure; 
put it to boil. When quite hot, if not well seasoned, 
add whatever may be required ; mix two spoonsful of 
ground rice with water; stir it in till it boils, then 
add a pint of good, sweet cream, and give it one boil. 





Veal Pot-pie. 

Take a scrag or breast-neck of veal; cut it into 
slices about an inch thick; fry some slices of salt 
pork in an iron pot; flour the veal; lay them into the 
hot fat, and let it brown a little; add water enough 
to just cover the neat; let it simmer about half an 
hour; season it with pepper and salt; dredge in a 
little flour. Have ready a common paste; roll it 
about half an inch thick, just large enough to cover 
the meat; cover the pot with a hot iron cover. Let 
it cook gently about three quarters of an hour. 





Boiled Custard Pudding. 

Beat five eggs, whites and yolks separately; adda 
little salt, two tablespoonsful of white sugar, and 
one pint of milk or cream. Butter atin mould that 
will hold the mixture; set it into a saucepan of boil- 
ing water; cover the mould with a piece of muslin, 
and be careful that the water does not boil into the 
mould. Boil the pudding twenty minutes; take it 
from the water about ten minutes before serving; 
then take it out carefully. Serve with wine sauce. 





Baked Calf’s Liver. 

Lard it with fat pork, and put it into an iron pan 
with a pint of water or veal stock. Bake it three 
quarters of an hour, basting it frequently. Have 
prepared some macaroni, well boiled in milk and 
water. Dish the liver, lay around the macaroni, add 
to the gravy a piece of butter the size of an egg, a 
little flour, pepper, salt and soy. Boil it up once, 
and turn it over the dish. 





Arrowroot Pudding. 

Mix a tablespoonful of arrowroot in two of cold 
milk; pour it into a pint of boiling milk, in which 
dissolve a teacupful of white sugar; stir it constantly, 
and add a little mace, or any other kind of spice, and 
four eggs. Bake it half an hour in a dish lined with 
paste. If it is preferred to look clear, substitute 
water instead of milk, and add one more egg. 





Macaroni or Vermicelli Pudding. 

Take two ounces of macaroni; simmer it in a pint 
of milk until it is quite tender. Add a pint of cold 
milk, beat up five eggs, and a teacupful of white 
sugar, and flavor it with lemon or peach-water ; but- 
ter a pudding-dish, and stir the pudding all together, 
and bake it one hour. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new Story is issued each méhthyuniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


teer of 1376. By SYLVANUs CoBB 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: oes The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The comp 
the Cabin and the Wiluerness. By Mrs. C. F. 
GERRY. 

8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
tan in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLVANUS CoBB,%9r. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUs Coss, JR. 

No. 11.-THE_ YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL C ORONET t * The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Co 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT Caner: or, The 
Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
POORE. 

He. 14,—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8S. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—rHE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR 

No. 18.—THE CHANGE LING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORN 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.— 





“8S SECRET: a i3 Struggles 
of the eaek. By JAMES FRANKLIN I 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: « “ e Dumb 
Dwari of Constantinople. By LIEt wy MURRAY. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bri’- 
| liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books D 
price ever offered to the public. ivery one of these 
works was written expressly for this e stablishme nt, and 
the copyright is secured ace fording to law. Ye will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, tor twenty-five cents each, 
or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea, 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAG 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr. J. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. by 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 

By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 

Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWooD LEECH, 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. by 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, ag Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, . ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 

KINAH’'S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: Ral big yortten Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By M . F.GE 

THE BLACK MENDICANT : or, The ied 

Protector. By Joun B. WiLiiAMs, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 5. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crimes and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DgRIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A T ale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darivs Coss. 

THE SEA LION: or, The : henoael of the Penob- 
scot. By SyYLVANUS COBB, 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

= SCOUT: or, Shaspeheoters of the Revolu- 

tion. By BEN: PERLEY PooRE 

WHITE HAND: ocr, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBs, JR. 

i “oy ate ITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBINsoN. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of ~~ Paints, A Tale of 

New York. By GreorGeE L. Aik 

THE SCARLET FLAG: pag 0 Caribbean Rover. 
A ‘Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRaNcIS A. DURIVAGE, 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
wootisman, By LIEUTENANT MukRay. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT Mt RRA 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, zhe » Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Co 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir oy Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL apy: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBINso 

NEVERFAIL: or, “The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, he Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

PAUL LAROON: a, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUsS CoBR JR. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLIsnERs, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass, 
(GH FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL, 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
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SUSY LISLE. 


BY BEULAH BRIGHT. 





O, her eyes sparkle like diamonds, 
And her rosy lips they smile, 

But her heart is cold as winter, 
And her name is Susy Lisle. 


She's stolen my heart from my bosom, 
She 's taken the light from my eye; 
Sometimes when I gaze on her beauty, 
I think 'twould be pleasant to die. 


O, happy ’s the man that can win her, 
And cheerful his home it will be; 

With Susy Lisle in a cottage, 
Would be heaven on earth for poor me! 


But I ’m building castles of air, 
To be dashed from the sky to earth; 
I ‘m making my own heart so dreary, 
And counting her more than she ‘s worth. 


So I'll go in and close up the shutter, 
And think less of sweet Susy Lisle; 

Try to turn all my sorrow to gladness, 
And once more wear my old smile. 


I'll bid farewell to my love-dream, 

And kiss this sweet tress the last time, 
Before I convey to the embers 

The gift from her hand to mine. 


As I watch it turn slowly to ashes, 
A like hue my heart seems to turn; 
And my life seems a d&Sert before me, 
Looking like a “ reality stern.”’ 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
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Our Young Folks’ Club. 
TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING. 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 
FANNY TOMPKINS’S VACATION, 

Ir was a cool autumnal evening when the mem- 
bers of the “ Young Folks’ Club,” with light hearts 
and shining faces r bled in the Library at 
Mount Rural. They were all there and “ more too,” 
fur the club-room in Market street had been given 
up and some of its members were now knocking at 
the door of the Young Folks for admittance. There 
were Fred. Ordway and Ralph Duncan already in 
the room, and others had promised to follow their 
example. Mr. Johnson was there, looking ten pounds 
stouter than before, owing to the invigorating air of 
the ocean on which he had been living for some 
weeks; William, Leonard, Robert, Mary and Helen 
with their mother were also cordially greeting their 
old friends as they were ushered in one by one. 
More chairs were procured and all took seats around 
the long table. A little clock on the mantel-piece 
proclaimed the hour of seven, and Mr. Johnson call- 
ing the Club to order, said: 

“Tam glad to welcome allof you here again, my 
young friends, and it pieases me to see every face 
happy, telling me plainer than words that you have 
had a good time during your vacation. I know that 
you must have missed our pleasant meetings here, 
for I have missed them myself, but we have all of us 
without doubt gathered much which will be amusing 
and instructive to each other. Indeed I can think of 
no better way of employing our evenings than for 
each one to relate his or her manner of spending 
vacation, what was seen and heard that would be 
interesting. Our evenings are growing longer now, 
and we shall probably have many pleasant gather- 
ings during the coming winter, and if our Club in- 
creases, so much the better, we have room enough for 
new members both in our house and in our hearts, 
and so I shall be glad to have you all bring in as 
many of your friends as would like to join with us. 
I see here this evening Ralph Duncan and Frederick 
Ordway, and I am told that they are desirous of be- 
coming members of our Club. Now, boys and girls, 
ifit is your wish that they be admitted, please say 
‘ aye ps 

“Aye!” was the unanimous response, and their 
names were recorded by the secretary on the roll. 

“TI guess there’ll be no danger of your falling 
asleep at our meetings,” remarked Leonard, refer- 
ring to the time when Ralph and Fred. were found 
asleep in the Market street Club-room. 

“TI guess so too,” said Fred, with a glance at the 
bright eyes sparkling so bewitchingly from across 
the table; he thought it would be impossible for his 
own to close while those remained open. 

*‘Who shall relate the history of their vacation 
first?” asked William. 

“T don’t know, unless we begin with the eldest,” 
said Mary. 

“Ono, commence with the youngest and go up,” 
said Helen. ‘It is certainly the most natural way to 
begin at the bottom and ascend to the top.” 

‘We will decide by lot,” said Mr. Johnson. “ Mr. 
Secretary, you may prepare as many slips of paper 
as there are persons present, and mark one of them 
number one, and whoever draws that slip shall be the 
story-teller for the evening.” 

William accordingly cut the requisite number of 
papers, and having marked one of them, he allowed 
each to draw from the bunch, and the lot fell on 
Fanny Tompkins. 

“That’s good,” exclaimed Leonard; ‘now we 
shall hear about Uncle Zimri Hummins.” 
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Fanny was about to commence her story, when at- 
tention was called to Carrie Blanchard, who seemed 
to be almost choking, foursome reason. At first great 
alarm was manifested, but she soon recovered enough 
to say, ‘‘O dear, what a funny name; I shall die a 
laughing ;” and off she went again into another fit of 
laughter. Laughter is contagious, and in a minute 
every one was shaking and holding their sides seem- 
ing realy to burst with merriment. 

** Just wait a while,” said Fanny; “if you think 
his name is so funny, I don’t know what you'll say 
to my account of what occurred during my va- 
cation.” 

At last all was quiet again, and Fanny began as 
follows: 

“ When vacation commenced I wanted to go some- 
where, but I couldn’t think of any place that suited 
me; at last mother said, ‘ Why don’t you go up and 
see your Uncle Zimri; he would be glad to see you, 
and I know you would have a good time there, 
plenty of huckleberries and milk and fun and frolic.’ 


“As I had never seen Uncle Zimrior any of his 
family, I thought it would be very proper in me to 
get acquainted, for he was my mother’s only brother, 
but lived so far off that he seldom got a chance to 
call on his sister. He lived away up in the country 
in a little place called Crankham, carried on a nice 
farm, and I was glad of the opportunity to go. As 
soon as I got everything in readiness, [ took the cars 
and rode as near to the place asI could, and then 
rode in astagecoach up to the village of Crankham. 
It was a long ride, and the road was rough and the 
vehicle jolted very much. The only passenger be- 
sides nyself was a young man named Oliphant from 
Boston. He was dressed in the height of fashion, with 
a light suit on, a dazzling neck-tie and immaculate 
shirt bosom. He saton the seat opposite to me, and 
I knew he wanted to talk but could think of nothing 
to say. I had in my hand a glass jar of preserved 
plums which mother had sent to Aunt Huldah. 1 
didn’t want to take it, it was so much trouble and so 
liable to break; but mother thought it would be a 
treat for them, so I carried itin my hand. The old 
stage lumbered on, now and then giving a plunge 
into some rut that threatened to overturn it; 1 
guarded against these motions as well as I could, 
until finally the old thing pitched forward so vio- 
lently that I was thrown across the coach right into 
Mr. Oliphant’s face. Both of my hands were busy 
in holding the glass jar so that I could not stretch 
them out tosave me, and my nose was almost broken 
by contact with his cheek bone. The jar struck him 
full in the breast and broke into a dozen pieces, spill- 
ing the precious plums and juice all over his best 
clothes. Such a sight I never saw; his nice suit was 
ruined, and he looked the picture of despair. The 
beautiful pantaloons which he had felt so proud of a 
monient beture were now besmeared with the pre- 
serve intended to decorate my dear aunt’s table; 
bits of broken glass stuck to his shirt bosom like 
glistening gems. I also suffered some damage, for 
the strings of my bonnet were badly stained and a 
great splash was on the front of my dress; I tried to 
make some apology, but the poor man looked so dis- 
tressed that I could think of nothing adequate to 
such woe. Before either of us spoke, the stage stop- 
ped at the Crankham House and Mr. Oliphant got 
out; the piazza was filled with ladies and gentlemen 
who looked greatly amused at the new-comer’s ap- 
pearance, and he finally passed into the hotel, where 
I presume hé found refuge in his room. 

“Twas then driven to Uncle Zimri’s, where I was 
welcomed by Aunt Huldah, who was in great trou- 
ble because she had made a large squash pie for 
dinner and set it onthe plattorm in the yard to cool, 
and on going to take it in found a large fat toad 
squatting in the middle of it. The toad hopped oft 
and left the pie unfit to eat. I saw my Cousin Sarah 
and her brother Abel. Sarah was very eager to 
know how to fix her hair in the ‘ waterfall’ style; 
she had seen pictures of them but did not know how 
they were made. I told her I would tell her on 
Sunday so she could wear one to meeting. When 
Sunday came, I thought it would be a good plan to 
astonish the Crankhamites a little, so I told her to 
tie up a big sponge tilled with water in her hair and 
puta net overit, and then the water would drip 
slowly down and thus make the ‘waterfall.’ Sarah 
followed my instructions, and with a little assistance 
from me, she was fitted out with a bunch on the 
back of her head that a Broadway belle might envy; 
and it had the additional charm of dropping real 
water slowly upon her shoulders. She walked with 
Abel to meeting, and was ‘ the observed of all ob- 
servers.” 

“*That’s all the fashion down to Boston,’ I heard 
an old lady say to another. 

“*You don’t mean so! Well I declare I wouldn’t 
soak my hair with grease so that it would drip all 
down my back,’ was the answer. 

“That isn’t hair grease; it’s pure water, and that 
bunch of hair is intended to represent a waterfall,’ 
explained a third. 

“<*Tt is not a very new fashion,’ said a gentleman; 


the same time he thought there was considerable 
jam. I couldn’t help laughing then, and consequently 
I got scowled at by the old ladies who saw me. 
The church was pretty full that day, for there had 
been a great railroad accident a short time before, 
and the minister was expected to preach about it, 
he being one of those clergymen who take their 
texts from the last exciting piece of news. During 
the sermon time Cousin Sarah sneezed, and so vio- 
lently that the string which confined her hair in its 
place burst, and out came the sponge down into the 
pew behind, leaving her locks in a sad state of con- 
fusion. She managed to get her hair back into some 
shape, but the waterfall was gone and could not be 
restored, so that Sarah’s appearance on her way home 
was quite different from the morning’s. 

“TI soon found that my Uncle and Aunt Hum- 
mins were very good relations, and Sarah and Abel 
tried all they could to make me have a good time. 
They got up berry parties and picnics for me, and 1 
enjoyed myself all the time. there was another 
laughable incident occurred which will probably 
amuse you, for it did me at the time. 

‘One evening we had tinished supper and I took 
my way to the parlor. It was dusk and the blinds 
had been clused all day so that it was rather shady 
there; I could hardly see where to tind a chair. As 
I was groping my way along, I suddenly saw before 
me two great eyes glaring with unusual brilliancy. 
For an instant I was terribly frightened and felt like 
sinking to the floor; but a moment more revealed to 
me the head and horns of Uncle Zimri’s new white 
cow which he had only owned about a week, and 
everybody thought she was going to be very kind 
and gentle. At first 1 thought I would call her by 
name and coax her out of the room, but she re- 
pelled my advance by shaking her head and making 
a motion as if tohook me. As I did not care to have 
my dress hooked by a cow, 1 made arush for the 
entry and closed the door just in time, for I heard 
her come against it with a fearful noise. Cousin Abel 
heard it and so did all the rest of the family, for in a 
minute they were all around me asking what the 
matter was. Aunt Huldah was in great consterna- 
tion at having a furious cow in the best room, and 
Sarah was afraid that her accordeon would get dam- 
aged. She thought everything of her accordeon, and 
could play ‘Let me kiss him for his mother,’ and 
‘ Hail Columbia,’ on it; and the thoughts of it’s being 
injured caused her to burst into tears. Pretty soon 
we heard aloud crash as if some heavy object had 
been overset, and the jingling of glass. 

“+O dear, there goes my tive dollar kerosene lamp,’ 
screamed Aunt Huldah. 

“And my accordeon was on the table with it!’ 
groaned Cousin Sarah. Uncle Zimri and Abel went 
round to the front of the house and looked into the 
window, and sure enough there stood the old cow 
with the centre-table and all that was on it tipped 
over before her, still looking so wild and dangerous 
that no one dared to approach. Finally it was pro- 
posed that the parlor door should be pushed wide 
open and all should retreat to the stairway. This 
was done and we stood on the stairs waiting for her. 
Inamoment she dashed out and made her exit by 
the front door into the open air. As soon as we felt 
sure the creature was at a safe distance we visited 
the parlor and looked with grief at the havoc there. 
The five dollar kerosene lamp would never see the 
light again, and the accordeon was completely ‘ play- 
ed out,’ as the boys say. I shall never forget the ex- 
pressions of woe which were depicted in the faces of 
Aunt Huldah and Cousin Sarah. I wanted tolaugh, 
the scene was so ridiculous, but I repressed my mirth 
and endeavored to console them. I have laughed 
enough since though to make up for it. 

“One afternoon Uncle Zimri harnessed his old 
horse into the carryall and took us all to ride. We 
saw several places which were quite curious, but 1 
was particularly interested in an account of a run- 
away pond. We rode over to Glover and saw where 
it occurred. In 1810, on the sixth of June, a party of 
men went to Long Pond to cut a channel from it to 
Barton river, so that the mills should have a better 
supply of water. It so happened that the end of the 
pond where they commenced digging was composed 
of quicksand with only a slight barrier of clay. This 
.clay being removed the water from the pond rushed 
rapidly into the channel, and then suddenly breaking, 
the whole of the water was discharged from the pond 
so rapidly that in fifteen minutes it was entirely dry. 
This great mass of water advanced like a wall sixty 
feet in height and about twenty rods wide, carrying 
everything betore it, tearing down forests, sweeping 
away houses, barns, cattle, indeed everything in its 
course for more than ten miles. This wonderful pond 
run till it came to Lake Memphremagog,a distance 
of twenty-seven miles in a northerly direction. Peo- 
ple had barely time to save their lives by running to 
the mountains. The bed of the pond still remains, 
although it is overgrown with wild bushes and grass, 
the channel which the fugitive waters left as it passed 
along is one hundred and twenty-seven feet deep, and 
traces of the mischief it did are still to be seen. 





Oliphant I had met so awkwardly face to face in the 
stagecoach; ‘they must have been in fashion in the 
days of Julius Cwsar, for does not Shakspeare refer 
to them when he says “ Waterfall was there, my 
countrymen!” ?’ If it had been a week-day some 
one would have laughed at this joke, but all had on 
their Sunday demeanor as wellas clothes. Mr. Oli- 
phant then spoke to me and inquired how I w 

after my ride in the crowded coach. I looked rather 





and on looking I saw it was no other than the Mr. | 


surprised, and I said I did not think that we two 
were much ofacrowd. He said he knew that, but at 


Uncle Zimri said that after the water had passed on, 
| fishes were found lodged in the branches of lofty 
| trees. 
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Humors of the Dan. 

CURRAN AND THE BENCH. 
Not long after his first brief, a circumstance oc- 
curred which elicited the first scintillation of Cur- 
ran’s genius, and rendered him a terror alike to the 
bench and the bar. Lord Robertson, one of the pre- 
siding judges, was very unpopular both as a man and 
ajurist. He had undertaken to edit an edition of 
Blackstone, but being afraid of the critics, he simply 
gave it the title of ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries by a 
Member of the Irish Bar.” Soon after the work ap- 
peared, Curran was pleading a case before his lord- 
ship, when the judge interrupted him and said: 
“Gentlemen of the jury, the learned counsel has 
mistaken the law of this case. The law is soand so.” 

To which Curran tartly replied: 

“Tf his lordship says so, the etiquette of the court 
demands that I submit, though neither the statute 
nor common law of the country should sanction his 
lordship’s opinion; but it is my duty and privilege, 
too, to inform you, gentlemen of thejury, that 1 have 
never seer the law so interpreted in any book of my 
library.” 

Lord Robertson sneeringly replied: 

“Perhaps your library is rather small, Mr. Cur- 
ran.” 

“T admit,” said Curran, “ my library is small—but 
I have always found it more profitable to read good 
books than to publish bad ones—books which their 
very authors and editors are ashamed to own.” 

“Sir,” said the judge, “ you are forgetting the dig- 
nity of the judicial character.” 

To this Curran promptly replied: 

“Speaking of dignity, your lordship reminds me of 
a book I have read—I refer to ‘ Tristram Shandy ’—in 
which, if your lordship has read it, you will remem- 
ber that the Irish Buffer Roche, on engaging in a 
squabble, lent his coat to a by-stander, and after the 
fight was ended he discovered that he had got a good 
beating and lost his coat into the bargain—your lord- 
ship can apply the illustration.” 

“Sir,” said the judge, very petulantly, “if you say 
another word I'l] commit you.” 

“Tf you do, my lord,” replied Curran, coolly, ‘‘ both 
you and I shall have the pleasure of reflecting that I 
am not the worst thing your lordship has committed.” 





WANTED A CIVIL ANSWER. 











Those who are familiar with the Parker House, 
will remember the large mirror at the hall leading 
from the office. A few nights ago, a gentleman stop- 
ping at the house, who had been unloading too much 
glassware to be steady in his legs, or lucid as to his 
brain, came in and passed through the hail in search 
of his room. Reaching the mirror at the end of the 
hall, he caught sight ofa reflection in the glass, and 
mistaking it for an attache, addressed it as follows: 

** Will you show my (hic) room, please?” 

A pause and no reply. He spoke again in a louder 
and severer tone: 

“Can you tell me where for seven is?” 

Receiving no answer to his interrogation, he turn- 
ed indignantly on his heel, and sought the clerk, and 
said: 

“ Who’s that fellow in the (hall?) Most pertinent 
fellow ever saw. Can’t answer civil question. Aint 
he (hic) drunk?” 

The clerk admitted the possibility, and saw that 
the weary traveller was sent to his rest at “ for 
seven.” The mirror was a “ glass too much ” for the 


stranger. 
+2 oam > — 


VERMONT CHARACTERS. 

Nathaniel and Thomas Fullerton of Chester, were 
in company in the mercantile business, selling large 
quantities of liquor and amassing a large fortune. 
Ichabod Onion, a tanner, had the reputation of sell- 
ing sole leather when it was very damp. A man by 
the name of Dresser was a carpenter by trade, and so 
quick and keen in some replies to questions that peo- 
ple would trequently put questions for the sport of 
hearing the answers. One day as he was making 
computations for the frame of a building, Nathaniel 
Fullerton and Mr. Onion came along and one of them 
asked Mr. Dresser what he was doing there. He re- 
plied, “I am trying to figure up which sells the most 
water, Fullerton in his rum, or Onion in his leather.’” 





A BOY’S PRAYER. 

A Presbyterian clergyman in Northern New York 
had two smart boys just old enough to have inquiring 
minds but not discern the reason of things. They 
were taught to pray, and the efficacy and need of 
prayer were daily impressed upon them. Both the 
boys had a patch of pop-corn in the garden, and the 
growing blades were watched with intense interest, a 
small rewar! being heli out to stimulate their in- 
dustry. One day, the father walking near the patch, 
heard the voice of the youngest solemnly engaged in 
prayer, and drawing near, listened to the following 
petition: “‘O Lord, make my corn grow yreat big 
corn, but make brother Sam’s grow all little nubbins!” 

tee > 


Brown, in his sidewalks through existence, has dis- 





| “I was very much interested in this ride, for I 

| always like to visit places made famous by some re- 
| markable occurrence. Ihave not time to say more 
about my visit to Vermont; but I can assure you 
that I had a good time and was glad I went.” 


covered that wide-awake people always kecp their 


| eyes open; and, what’s more, if you don’t keep your 
| 


eyes open they’!] open them for you. 


Teacher: ‘‘ Now, boys, this isa whale; can ybu tell 


| me what the whale does with all the water he swal- 


Fanny’s story being finished the Club adjourned to | ows?” Smart boy (whose father is a pawnbruker): 


| meet again the fullowing week. 





| The child is father of the man. 


“ Please, sir, he spouts it.” 


staff, 


| 
| 
| 
| A flag flies asan old man walks—by the aid of a 
| 
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THE DESERTED HUT. 
A GHOST STORY. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 





WAS lost; there could no longer 
be a doubt upon thesubject. The 
forest road, which I had been fol- 
lowing for the last hour, suddenly 
terminated in a tangled swamp, 
and the last rays of the sun were 
slowly sliding from the topmost 
twigs of the gloomy evergreens 
surrounding it. 

I bitterly repented my own fvol- 
ishness in rejecting the advice of 
mine host of the preceding night, 
who had advised me to wait until 
the following day, when his son 
would pilot me through the forest 
track I was forced to traverse, and 
when, beside, my poor horse might 

have sufficiently recovered from his fatigue to be able 
to proceed. But strong in self-confidence, and more 
than anxious to reach my destination, I insisted upon 
undertaking on foot, and without waiting for a guide, 
the fifteen miles of forest lying between my host's 
clearing and the small frontier town where he 
thought I might be able to procure another horse, 
either by purchase or loan. 

I had, to be sure, received directions almost as mi- 
nute as the cross-examination of a Philadelphia law- 
yer, and had drawn a rough chart of my course, and 
borrowed a pocket-compass, which I had frequently 
consulted through the day, with the comfortable con- 
viction that I must be pursuing the direct course, 
and should arrive at my journey’s end before night- 
fall. But now the path which should have continued 
well trodden and direct, had dwindled to a mere 
track, such as might have been trodden by the wild 
creatures with which the wood abounded, and had 
finally disappeared altogether. 

The situation was serious. The season was so far 
advanced as to render the prospect of a night beneath 
the open sky disagreeable, if not absolutely danger- 
ous; and among the animals above-mentioned were 
a plentiful sprinkling of wolves, catamounts and 
bears, with an occasional panther or “ Indian devil,” 
as formidable an opp t, when enraged, as its con- 
gener of the Eastern jungle. 

The sun’s rays disappeared entirely, and a sullen 
gloom gathered beneath the arches of the wood, 
while the night wind stirred mournfully among the 
branches, and ominous rustlings of the underbrush 
suggested the idea of the approach of some crouch- 
ing and hidden foe. 

I looked about me with considerable anxiety. In 
the effort to retrace my steps, I had lost the path 
altogether, and now that the sun had set, was en- 
tirely at a loss to know in which direction to turn. 
To complete my misfortunes, I found that I had lost 
the compass, upon which I had principally relied. 

All at once I perceived, through the gathering 
gloom, the approach of some moving object, which a 
brief scrutiny convinced me was a female figure, 
clothed in light, fluttering garments. Without paus- 
ing to consider the singularity of such an encounter 
in such @ place and at such atime, I hastened toward 
her, shouting and waving my hand. To my great 
surprise, she neither paused, nor even turned her 
head, although I was quite sure that she must hear 
me, as the distance between us was not more than 
five or six rods. 

“She must be deaf,” muttered J, and attempted tu 
run in order to overtake her, but found the ander- 
brush so dense and tangled with vines, as to render 
haste impossible. “ How the deuce does she get on 
80 fast?” asked I, peevishly, as 1 found the attempt 
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